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ADDRESS TO THE FRESHMEN OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


By Dr. JAMES BRYANT CONANT 


PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Members of the Class of 1937: 

As president of the university I welcome 

ui to Harvard. The opening of this aca- 
lemic year marks the inauguration of a 

‘w phase in your lives. So it does in 
mine, also. You and I are both facing un- 
familiar conditions and heavy responsi- 
bilities. Sinee we are starting our new 
Harvard careers at the same moment, | 
hope you will allow me to feel that there is 
a particular bond of sentiment connecting 
ne with the class of 1937. 

While I am very glad to have the privi- 
lege of welcoming you this morning, I can 


not help having a feeling of regret, for 
your sakes, that you have come to Har- 
vard this year rather than last. If you had 
but entered a year earlier, you would have 
ad the great privilege of being addressed 
n this occasion by my predecessor, Mr. 
Lowell. Unfortunately you will never have 
the inspiring experience of being a mem- 
ber of a university over which he presides. 
And this will always be a lack in your lives. 
[ had the good fortune to enter Harvard a 
year after Mr. Lowell’s inauguration; thus 
| had the opportunity of watching the de- 
velopment of the college, first as an under- 
eraduate and later as a member of the 
faculty. What he accomplished in those 
twenty-five years is probably well known to 
you. There was a complete revolution in 


the point of view of the undergraduates to- 
wards their studies. To-day it is unneces- 
sary for me to urge you to aim at high 
scholastic standing—it is taken for granted 
by the undergraduate world that every one 
will do his best in this regard. You and I 
both inherit the fruits of Mr. Lowell’s great 
success, and although you do not have the 
privilege of meeting him this morning, you 
will be greatly influenced by all that he did 
for Harvard during his splendid adminis- 
tration. 

Now, in entering Harvard College you 
are also entering a great university. I 
should like to emphasize this, because in 
your first year many of you will hardly 
realize that the university exists apart from 
the college. Yet the fact that Harvard is 
not merely a college but a vigorous univer- 
sity will be of significance to most of you 
for many years to come. 

Universities are a European invention 
of the Middle Ages. It is almost a thou- 
sand years since they first arose in several 
countries. During the centuries that have 
passed, they have flourished and faded at 
different times and under different influ- 
ences. They have assumed many forms 
and been dominated by many factions. 
Their methods of instruction and the sub- 
jects taught have changed with changing 


conditions. However, there is one con- 
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sistent feature: throughout their history, 
universities have always fostered learning 
and treasured the wisdom of the past. 

To-day more than ever, it seems to me, 
the universities are the custodians of the 
great spiritual values which the human race 
has so laboriously won in art, literature, 
philosophy and science. They are, further- 
more, the stations where new recruits may 
be enlisted for the further advances which 
are continually being made. In more re- 
cent years they have been the center of the 
creative activities of the human mind, the 
home of great scholars who have devotedly 
given their lives to enrich ours. When you 
enter a university you walk on hallowed 
ground. 

It is nearly three hundred years since 
College founded. At that 


what we value in art 


Harvard was 


time much of most 
and literature belonged to the remote past. 
But in the short space of three hundred 
years the frontier of human knowledge has 
been greatly advanced, and these advances 
have affected our thoughts in many diverse 
ways. For example, three hundred years 
ago the learned men of Cambridge Univer- 
sity (whence came our first teachers) were 
discussing the problem of the American 
Indian in terms of demons or, from a more 
rationalistic standpoint, their probable de- 
scent from one of the lost tribes of Israel. 
The seiences of chemistry, physies and 
biology had hardly begun; the earth was 
still regarded as the center of the universe 
by many learned in astronomy. One of 
the great scholars of that day devoted much 
of his time to attempting to prove the deri- 
vation of English, Latin and Greek words 
from Hebrew 
entirely erroneous. <A 
tion in the English intellectual world was 


a theory we now know to be 


tremendous sensa- 


produced by the discovery of a small relig- 
ious book inside the belly of a fish which 
the market. 


This curiosity was discussed most learnedly 


was brought to Cambridge 


and reverentially by the scholarly men of 
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the university who pondered on its pro- 
phetie significance. To-day we should dis- 
miss such an event with hardly a thought. 
To my mind the distance we have traveled 
since Harvard was founded is perhaps bet- 
ter gauged by noting such facts than by 
comparing our methods of locomotion or 
communication with those of our colonial 
ancestors. 

The essential feature of a university has 
always been a small group of distinguished, 
learned men and a community of students 
drawing inspiration from their teaching. 
Degrees and academic costumes, although 
they have been associated with universities 
from almost the beginning, are after all 
relatively minor matters. From the ranks 
of the student body are drawn those who 
will be the eminent scholars of the next 
generation and carry forward the impor- 
tant work. 

But, you may well ask: ‘‘Is it only those 
few who choose a scholarly career whom 
a university benefits? Is a university edu- 
eation of value only to future teachers and 
investigators?’’ Not at all. The verdict 
of the community has been quite otherwise. 
The experience of many generations has 
testified to the advantages of a university 
education as a preparation for a career 
outside a university. It is extremely inter- 
esting to me that this has been so in differ- 
ent centuries and with different peoples, 
although the actual curricula of the uni- 
versities may have been widely different. 
To-day it is almost taken for granted that 
a university education is desirable. Indeed, 
if this were not so, I take it we would not 
all be meeting here this morning. 

Now, what aspects of a university edu- 
cation have led to this wide-spread belief in 
its value? If they can be named, they are 
clearly what you gentlemen are most anx- 
ious to have in mind in starting your aca- 
demic career. In my opinion, one of the 
greatest values of a university education is 


that for four years one is living in a free 
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and intellectual atmosphere. <A 


spirit of tolerance based on reason is in the 


vigorous 


ir. Dogmas are courageously examined, 


alr. 
compared, attacked, defended. Of course, 
it would be quite erroneous to believe that 
the members of a university are free from 
Such a condition would be im- 
But if 
healthy 


prejudices. 
possible, perhaps even undesirable. 
the academic community is in a 
condition, there should be among its per- 
manent members intelligent men with as- 
sorted prejudices and with a tolerant point 
Thus the student may 
May I suggest 


of view. have a 
wide choice of opinions. 
that your college career is an excellent time 
to cultivate a tolerant, skeptical spirit? 
No one need worry lest he have too few 
prejudices. 

After your first year you will choose 
some field of learning on which you will 
concentrate ¢ 
tion. In your first year and in the other 
years you will, of course, also study those 


large portion of your atten- 


subjects necessary to complete your gen- 
eral education. I do not propose to go into 
the details of your curriculum, but I do 
wish to say a word or two in regard to the 
field in which you concentrate. It is ad- 
mittedly often a difficult matter to decide 
this problem at the end of your first year, 
but a mechanism is provided by which your 
decision can be changed later, if need be. 
Students are often worried about the rela- 
tion of their field of concentration to their 
future vocation. Such worries are based 
on an erroneous idea of a university educa- 
tion. Except for a few special require- 
ments for some of the professions, it is of 
relatively little importance which one of 
our fields of concentration you decide upon, 
provided you choose a subject which you 
may thoroughly enjoy. For many of you 
who will go out into the world of affairs, 
the last three years of your college life 
may be the only time when you will have 
the privilege of indulging a whole-hearted 
interest in some purely intellectual ac- 
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tivity. If you are fortunate enough to 
have the experience of a real intellectual 
passion, you will, to my mind, have gained 
what is best in a university education. 

In the course of your work you will be 
led to study with men who are devoting 
their lives to some branch of learning. 
They are the intellectual descendants of 
the long line of earnest scholars who have 
accumulated and preserved what are the 
most priceless possessions of our race to- 
day. If you understand their enthusiasms, 
you will have gained an insight into the 
forces which have civilized the world. 

I have dealt, up to now, entirely with the 
intellectual content of the university and 
your relation to the faculty. If this were 
all there were to a university, it is ques- 
tionable whether a university education, 
throughout the centuries, would have served 
its purpose. But there has always been as 
part of the scheme a community of stu- 
dents. Indeed, in the Middle Ages in some 
universities this community of students was 
essentially the governing body and _ pre- 
scribed minute regulations for the profes- 
sors! I suppose if the members of these 
ancient universities were to return to our 
midst to-day they would think our present 
arrangement a strange inversion of what 
they considered the 
events. 


normal course of 

It is because of the importance of the 
association of students with each other that 
so much effort has been spent in many uni- 
versities to provide the proper material 
setting for student life. As you know, we 
are particularly fortunate in Harvard to- 
day in this regard. In the freshman dor- 
mitories you will live in a community life 
as one class. Later, in smaller units, you 
will be able to enjoy a common life shared 
three All 


four years you will have the privilege of 


among classes. through your 
dining with a group of your friends, and, 
of course, will be thrown into a variety of 


interesting human relationships by your 
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mere presence 1n an active student body. 


There is much of great importance for the 


development of a young man which can not 


be learned from books, or from lectures, or 


even by conferences with the most inspiring 


teachers. There are a great many aspects 


of human experience which can be under- 


those who have much con- 


stood only by 


tact with their fellow men. It is quite un- 


necessary for me to point out in detail the 
many ways in which student life provides 
an opportunity for experience in this way. 
A well-rounded education is almost certain 
to result from a serious, thoughtful attitude 
the 


intellectual side of 


the 


towards both the 


university work and human 
ships provided by university life. 

There is one more advantage of a uni- 
versity which I should like to eall to your 
attention and urge you to utilize. I have 
said that it was a matter of little impor- 
tance which one of the fields of concentra- 
tion you choose. This is true, but it would 
be disastrous for any university if all the 
decide to concentrate in 
One of the most valu- 
life would 


thereby automatically disappear. Fortu- 


students should 
one or two subjects. 
able features of university 
nately, the law of chances seems to work 
so that the students are widely distributed 
among the fields of With 


a little discrimination on your part, you 


concentration. 


ean hardly fail to have a group of friends 
the whole 
By talking 


who are interested in almost 


range of intellectual activities. 
with them and understanding their pecu- 
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liar hobbies you will lay the basis for 
truly liberal education. One can afford to 
be something of a specialist even in one’s 
undergraduate days, provided one has as 
friends and companions those who are in- 
terested in entirely different things. The 
houses provide an excellent mechanism for 


A dinner 


table may be often as good an instrument 


this important part of your life. 


of liberal education as a conference room 
or a lecture hall, and in my experience it 
is a great deal pleasanter than either 
Make the most of this opportunity, and 
avoid the formation of small groups in 
which only one set of ideas is considered 
good form and only one type of work is 
considered of importance. You will never 
again in your life have a greater chance of 
liberalizing your point of view and broaden- 
ing your outlook. 

Now, in conclusion, I should like once 
again to weleome you to Harvard College, 
which has been well described as ‘‘that ear- 
liest of seminaries which advance learning 
and perpetuate it to posterity throughout 
I should also lke to add one 
more personal word. Mrs. Conant and | 
should be delighted to see you at the presi- 
dent’s house at 17 Quincey Street, Sunday 
afternoons during the middle of the year. 
Notices will appear in the Crimson when 
we shall be at home, and I hope you will 
all do us the honor of coming to our house 
so that I may have a better opportunity of 
knowing you and possibly of discussing 
Do come! 


Ameriea.”’ 


with you some of your problems. 


ADDRESS AT THE OPENING EXERCISES OF 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


By Dr. H. W. DODDS 


PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


WITH these exercises Princeton enters the 

187th year of its life. I could wish for 
7] 

your sake that the opening remarks might 


come from the lips of one of my distin- 


guished predecessors who would speak to 


you from long experience and seasoned un- 
derstanding. I can only hope to say some 
little thing that may prove useful to you. 

In meditating upon the significance of 
the opening of another academic year my 
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mind has repeatedly turned to the college 
if 186 years ago and to a comparison of 
yur present situation with that which 
faced the first generation of Princeton 
students. 

When they graduated, the American 

jlonies were entering an era of rapid 
‘hange marked by grave political, social 
and economic disturbances. It was their 
veneration which dared to separate itself 
from the mother country and face the risks 

an independent political existence. 
They realized the gravity of the forces 
they were setting loose; they could not be 
certain of suecess. Yet their lives were 
marked by a fixed purpose and a sure 
ttack which is absent to-day. As to their 
timate goal and spiritual destiny the first 
eneration of Princeton men had few of the 
doubts which assail us, their successors. 

In colonial days, organized education was 
n its infaney. To-day, colleges and uni- 
versities have multiplied until they cover 
the land as the waters cover the sea. They 
justify their existence by the claim that 
they train for life, that they develop intel- 
lectual power by which man may master his 
fate. The publie have accepted this claim 
and have directed the wealth of an empire 
to the maintenance of a vast educational 
System. 

It is a common charge that this system 
has failed. About this time of year the 
‘urrent magazines inform us that Amer- 
ca’s democratic edueational ideal is not 
being realized. We are told that young 
men go to college because it is fashionable 
to do so. We are asked to believe that 
their chief purpose is four years of com- 
fortable club life, in which contacts of 
later commercial value may be established 
and trivial talents developed; that it is 
practical advantages which our young men 
seek, not cultural enlightenment and men- 
tal strength. 

Are such blanket charges justified? In 
particular, has the great flood of young 
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people to our colleges sprung from mercen- 


) 


ary and material sources? True, there are 
disquieting superficial evidences that it has, 
but I submit that any one, whose mind has 
not been seared by cynicism and who has 
known the innermost aspirations of any 
considerable number of college students, 
will hold in respectful regard the serious 
purpose with which the large majority 
approach their college careers. If educa- 
tional authorities permit habits or customs 
to spring up which smother the fire of 
this purpose, a heavy guilt hes at their 
door. 

I have said that the striking contrast be- 
tween the mental environment of the first 
veneration of Princeton students and those 
to-day was a greater assurance of attack 
upon the problems presented by a dis- 
turbed world. Industrial and_ scientific 
developments during the intervening years 
are responsible for this change. We are 
in the midst of a revolution which does not 
appear to be of our own seeking; our ob- 
jectives are confused, our attack uncertain. 
But the prospects of high adventure in liv- 
ing are more alluring to-day than ever. 
We are in a mood to experiment. In this 
lies the strength and the hope of the 
present generation. 

America’s great contribution to history 
was her early acceptance of the democratic 
principle in government and education; 
and her willingness to apply it even in 
extreme forms. In honesty and efficiency 
of administration her governmental agen- 
cies have left much to be desired. But her 
system of political equality had one great 
merit: it gave high place to the individual 
in an age of the world in which the acci- 
dent of birth and social caste was generally 
accepted as the proper determinate of the 
lives of men. 

Individualism as conceived by our fore- 
fathers has served its day; in a highly 
intricate economic order it seems to lack 
effective internal forces of mutual adjust- 
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ment. But in recognizing such lack a dan- 
gerous trend to the other extreme has set 
in. The idea of popular government with 
the value it places upon the individual is 
rejected in favor of the sovereign authority 
of a mass powerful enough, for the time 
being at least, to force its arrogant will 
upon a nation. 

We hear a great deal these days about 
systems; social systems, economic systems, 
educational systems, scientific systems, and 
the like. We shall hear even more of them 
in the future, for we are entering an era 
when system and organization will be of 
It is the 


business of learning to explain and direct 


grreater and greater importance. 


these systems. We are in an era, it is gen- 
erally agreed, in which cooperation on a 
comprehensive scale will be necessary to 
preserve the very liberty which the older 
liberalism strived to attain. 

I submit that democracy can not survive 
through trust in systems alone. Collective 
action demands greater competence on the 
part of the individuals acting than extreme 
individualism ever required. I have never 
accepted a philosophy which finds man’s 
highest good in absorption by and subjec- 
tion to any higher group in which his per- 
sonality is supposed to be dissolved and 
then translated. I insist on an individual’s 
right to kick and to persuade others to kick 
with him. I believe that in polities his 
majesty ’s opposition is as important as his 
majesty’s government. Can this be recon- 
ciled with social planning such as the New 
Deal at Washington implies? In the an- 
swer to this question lies the true signifi- 
cance of the present experiment. 

For man is at once a creator of his en- 
vironment as well as a product of it, and 
we must avoid the dangerous error of un- 
derestimating the significance of personal- 


ity in human affairs. Issues fixing the 


destiny of the race crystallize about its 
leaders. And I do not confine the term 
‘‘leaders’’ to men of great prominence and 


large popular followings. It embraces the 
thousands of obscure people who are re- 
spected by their neighbors and whose opin- 
ions, expressed in city clubs or village 
stores, are accepted by their fellows. 

No system of education can manufacture 
leaders as a factory builds an automobile. 
The attributes of leadership are too elusive 
for that. 
do is to add to the equipment of those able 


What education can and should 
to lead. <A college career can not bestow 
talents, but it should develop and embellish 
talents naturally conferred. 

Popular government, for which our fath- 
ers fought, is facing the most severe com- 
petition in its history. Its manifest im- 
perfections, often exaggerated, have given 
vogue to a variety of nostrums involving 
some form of mob tyranny. We ean avoid 
their danger by a general diffusion of cul- 
ture and development of intellectual power. 
It is in this field that education can make 
its chief contribution to our social order. 
It is towards this, I believe, that the secret 
aspirations of college men aspire. 

And so Princeton welcomes the Class of 
1937 as members of that goodly company 
of prospective leaders of a new and un- 
known era. As its freshman president | 
extend to you, its freshman class, a sincere 
and heartfelt welcome. For each of us the 
coming year will be a period of adjustment 
to new situations and new responsibilities. 
I trust that we shall all acquit ourselves 
with honor. Let us remember that no one 
receives an education; he educates himself 
by virtue of his own energy and persever- 
ance. An educated man is equipped to en- 
joy the beauty of the world of art and lit- 
erature. He has gained the capacity for 
self-propelled intellectual effort and has 
tasted the joy of intellectual exploration. 
An educated man possesses the power ot 
objective analysis of the world about him; 
he has learned to live with his fellows. 
Among savages, education is a training in 
ancient taboos and ceremonial acts; the 
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dueated savage is the one who knows how 
But the edu- 
dares to entertain new 


ty act as his ancestors did. 
ted modern 
hts, is willing to trust his creative in- 
ect. A good will is necessary, but good 
sense is likewise indispensable. <A_ thick 
ad can do as much harm as a hard heart. 
Some of you doubtless have been frivo- 
usly advised not to let your studies inter- 
And yet 
| tell you in all seriousness that the prob- 


re with your college education. 


ems that will confront you in study and 
classroom, as well as those of the campus 
ife in which you will participate, are coun- 


terparts of the problems which you will 
meet in after life. Princeton, as a residen- 
tial educational institution, recognizes a 
broad responsibility. She tries to offer you 
a balanced program of curricular and 
extra-curricular activities that will justify 
the years you spend here; she strives to 
carry you forward in the stiff and ceaseless 
climb to knowledge. 

To the loyal body of the Princeton family 
[ welcome you. You will learn to love this 
place. It will leave its mark on you and 
I believe that the mark is a good one. May 
your college years be happy and fruitful! 


ADDRESS AT THE CONVOCATION OF 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


By Dr. HARRY WOODBURN CHASE 


CHANCELLOR OF NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


THE opportunity of meeting this group 
is one to which I have eagerly looked for- 
ward. I appreciate more than I ean tell 
you your welcome to New York University 
and this chanee to talk with you about our 
common task. As has already been said 
here this afternoon, this is not, in any sense, 
an inaugural address. You will probably 
find yourselves the victims of that occasion 
later on. Nor is this an occasion on which 
it would be good taste on my part to at- 
tempt to settle all the questions of the 
future policies and programs of New York 
University. My roéle among you at this 
time is rather that of a man who is trying 
to learn something about one of the most 
complex educational institutions in the 
world. 


regarded as a newly registered freshman 


In a very real sense I am to be 
in your deliberations. 

Universities are among the great funda- 
mental, permanent forees of civilization. 
They endure while governments and na- 
tional boundaries shift. Their mission is 
the double one of transmitting to each new 
generation, as it matures, what is fine and 


permanent in the traditions of the past 
and the civilization of the present and, at 
the same time, of pioneering into the un- 
No uni- 
versity can be truly great that does not do 
both these things well. 
zation, types of management, numbers of 
students, all the elaborate machinery with 


known in search of what is new. 


Forms of organi- 


which the great universities of to-day are 
necessarily equipped, are but secondary in 
the performance of these central tasks. 
Universities are and must be places where 
truth is respected and prevails. For such 
things as this New York University has 
always stood and will always stand as long 
as the spirit of learning is alive within its 
halls. 

Universities, as I have said, are perma- 
nent. Their spirit endures throughout the 
generations. This does not mean that they 
are unchanging. The spirit of justice is 
enduring, but the laws which embody that 
spirit change with the needs of changing 
generations. The spirit of religion is per- 
manent, but theologies are rewritten from 


age to age. In precisely the same way I 
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think we must distinguish between the last- 


ing principles on which universities are 


founded and maintained and the expres- 


sion of those principles in terms of or- 


vanization, curricula and administration. 


These latter things are, so to speak, the 


theology of universities. They are the 


struggle of the institution to express as best 


it can its educational faith in practise, 


riven set of conditions, in terms 


under a 
of the needs of a particular generation. 
All too many human difficulties are cre- 


ated by our natural tendency in every 


sphere to fail to distinguish between the 
spirit and its accidental garments. Laws 


that once promoted justice may come 


actually to impede it. Theologies that once 
aided the aspirations of the human spirit 
the 


Educational doctrines and practises that 


may frustrate its search for ideal. 


formerly developed satisfactory adjust- 


ments to life may leave us cold, unsatisfied 


and unenlightened. I think we should 
always try to remember that what is sacred 
and enduring about universities is the 
spirit in which they do their work, the 


high mission with which they are charged. 
Administrative devices, teaching methods, 
curricula content, these things are tem- 
porary and pragmatic. 

[ need not remind you that American 
universities to-day are facing a great re- 
Old landmarks are shifting 


The 
For my 


sponsibility. 
and disappearing under our eyes. 
future seems dark and unsettled. 
part, I have a passionate conviction that 


the answer as to what type of civilization 
we are going to live in depends in no small 
measure upon our universities. They must 
be flexible. 


pret their task in ways which will necessi- 


They must resolutely reinter- 
tate their utmost inteiligence. 

So far as the teaching function of uni- 
versities is concerned, they must do what- 
ever is wise to bring about fuller under- 
standing and larger wisdom as regards the 


complex civilization of to-day and to-mor- 
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row. They must draw on the past for its 


illumination, but they must do this as a 
means to the understanding of life to-day. 
This is not a time when universities can 
manifest any spirit of apathy or indiffer 
A world which contains 
Hitler, 


conferences, staggering public debts, frozen 


ence toward life. 


Soviet Russia, Mussolini, Geneya 
eredits, recovery drives, fluctuating dollars 


industrial regulations, tragic unemplo) 


ment—a world in which old landmarks ar 
vanishing and in which social and economic 
problems must be painfully rethought 

such a world universities turn away fron 
at their peril and to the peril of future 
gvenerations. The campus is no longer 
cloister, nor is a university any more 
‘etreat from the world. It is in the world 
and of the world. 
itself to 


which it stands. 


It must constantly re 


dedicate the high purposes for 
New York Un 
and 


I need not remind you that 


Throughout its history 
versity has shown vision courage 
these things. 
its foundations were laid by men who, like 
Albert Gallatin, were under the influenc 
of the democratic educational ideal which 
had Thomas 
Their faith was that only through educa 
tion could the cause of enlightened citizen 

They 
terms of 


been voiced by Jefferson. 


ship be advanced. conceived of 


education not in any sort of 
propaganda but in terms of the liberation 
of the human intellect from the bondage 
of ignorance and narrowed opportunity. 
This tradition of liberation through truth 
this institution has proudly maintained 
during the full century of its existence. It 
has exhibited the spirit without which any 
university, no matter how large or wealthy, 
It has 


also, in my judgment, shown rare vitality 


‘an not remain a university in fact. 


in the practical adaptations to its task 
which spring from such a spirit. Situated 
in this great metropolis, where life is a 
thing of bewildering complexity, it has 
sought squarely to meet the needs of those 
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about it. It exists for service to the city 
and the nation. It has not failed to recog- 
nize that service to the nation is best 
achieved when there goes forward within 
it an intelligent program of service to the 
creat metropolis which has grown up about 

This is as it should be. It makes of its 
work a fascinating adventure. It has not 
been afraid to pioneer, but in its pioneer- 
ing it has tried to hold fast to the things 

‘proven worth. 

It is, therefore, with a deep conviction 
of the significance of the work of this uni- 
versity, both for this great area and for 
higher education in America as a whole, 
that I take up my work here with you. | 
am not unmindful of the fact that problems 
lie about us at every turn, but I have faith 
in the resourcefulness and the intelligence 
of this university. It holds to-day a stra- 


tegiec sector on the firing line. With the 
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cooperation of all of us it seems to me that 
in the years that lie ahead it is in a posi- 
tion to make a highly important contribu- 
tion to our national thinking and practise 
about higher education. I say with the 
cooperation of all of us, for no university 
is advanced without the participation in 
its task of all who are concerned with its 
various enterprises. That is essential. To 
such cooperative effort I wish to pledge 
myself at the outset. 

I have spoken this afternoon in very 
general terms. There is, in my judgment, 
no more interesting university in the world 
to-day than this one of ours. If only we 
have the intelligence and the courage to do 
our task wisely, its future should be amaz- 
ingly fruitful. I take up my work here 
with a deep conviction of the significance 
of this institution and of its power and 
promise. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE CHILDREN’S SANCTUARY IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


ACCORDING to a correspondent of the London 
limes, in spite of the efforts of the British Na- 
tional Playing Fields Association (it has se- 
cured 1,090 new recreation grounds in six 
vears) the back streets of most of the large 
towns are crowded with children in the summer 
evenings. Acquaintanee with any poor area 
shows that only a small minority ean play in 
sate surroundings, and in practically all large 
towns not one ericket or football club in three 
can obtain a piteh for an occasional game. 
Even the cottage child has lost the freedom of 
the road for his games, and where front doors 
open on the village main street he must learn 
early to be on guard directly he steps outside 
his home. 

With the exception of London, Salford is the 
town in England with the greatest density of 
population. It is mainly industrial and the 
greater proportion of the houses are occupied 
by the working class. In 1929 the chief con- 
stable, concerned at the number of street acci- 
1 


aer 


‘nts, had an analysis made of every one. This 


showed that a considerable percentage occurred 
to children outside school hours when playing in 
streets near their homes. It was found that 
motorists were in the habit of using poor back 
streets in order to avoid traffic blocks on the 
main roads, and, as an experiment, the chief 
constable, in the summer of 1929, obtained the 
sanction of the watch committee to close 48 
streets to motor traffic in one of the poorest 
areas. The experiment was found to be success 
ful, and other streets were closed, until motor 
traffic was forbidden in 92 streets in the city. 
A reduction in the number of accidents was at 
onee noticeable. The streets in Salford are 
closed by suspending a long enamel plate with 
the words “closed to motors” from wires sus- 
pended from houses at the end of each street, a 
nominal rental being paid to the owners of the 
houses for the privilege of fixing the wires. 

In the summer of 1932 Belfast tried closing 
three streets after school hours, and with the co- 
operation of the commissioner of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, the city council has this 
summer closed more streets between the hours 
of 6:30 and 9:30 Pp. m. for children’s play. 
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These streets are not closed on Saturdays and 


Sundays. Liverpool rejected the idea, but this 


year Manchester has made some “play streets.” 
A number ot typical poor streets have been se- 
to the 


| 


lected, where the house doors open on 


footpaths, so that the babies inevitably play on 


in the gutters and the bigger 


the eurbstones or 


children in the roadway. Large notice boards 
have been erected on street lamps or on special 
pillars bearing the notice, “Drivers are requested 
to refrain from entering this street, which is re- 
for children.” These 


10°O BM, 


served as a play street 
play streets are closed from 8 A. M. 
between April L and September 30, and till 6 
Pp. M. from October 1 to Mareh 31. 
The movement is a voluntary one, according 
to the correspondent, depending in the first 
place on the cooperation ot the police and seec- 


ra 


ondly on the good-will of the drivers of motor 


vehicles. It offers the eh Id a poor substitute 
fields and levelled pitches, but its 


for green 


value lies in the recognition that, failing other 
play space, children have a moral right to the 
roadway for their games. There are many other 
towns, London ineluded, where this right might 


well be reeognized. 


COOPERATIVE TESTS FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

EIGHTEEN states now have cooperative testing 
programs for their high-school pupils, aceord- 
ing to Dr. David Segel, specialist in tests and 
measurements, in a new Office of Education bul- 
letin, entitled “National and State Cooperative 
High Sehool Testing Programs.” 

Increasing popularity of cooperative testing 
is due, Dr. fact that “the 


work of the individual students in one school 


Secel says, to the 
ean be compared with the work of the students 
in all schools. This intimate comparison tends 
to bring about a better understanding of the 
achievement and ability of the pupils in a given 
area.” 

In addition to 
services there are six national testing programs. 


the state cooperative testing 


One of these national services, the College En- 
trance Examination Board, gave examinations to 
19,929 high-school pupils in 1932. 

In some of the states even greater numbers 
of pupils take part in the cooperative testing 


programs. More than 190,000 examinations in 
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34 subjects were given to Minnesota high-school] 
pupils in 1932. 

The chief reasons for giving cooperative tests, 
Dr. Segel points out, are six: 


1. Tests give scholastic endeavor attention such 
as ‘‘is centered on physical competition of various 
sorts between schools. Scholarships in colleges arc 
often awarded to individual winners?’?’ Compara- 
tive results also serve to make the marking of 
pupils in high school more accurate. 

2. Some of the examinations emphasize the ap 
plications of principles to the solution of problems 
rather than specific bits of facts which could be 
learned through force of memory. The result is a 
freeing of the teacher from too great dependence 
the text-book. 
to the more general development of the thinking 


upon The teacher naturally turns 
of her students, since it is this power that is tested 
by the examinations. 

3. For many years such tests have been used in 
determining admission of students to college. 

4. Records of the growth of an individual over 
a comparatively long period of time will furnish a 
better means of predicting success in school or in 
different curriculums than we have hitherto had. 

5. Cooperative tests aid in the supervision of 
high schools by state authorities. 

6. Test results yield important data for research 
on problems of ‘‘ different methods of instruction, 
different text-books, size of class, ete.’’ 


ECONOMIES IN THE NEW YORK CITY 


SCHOOL SYSTEM 

It is reported that it may be necessary to 
eliminate about one hundred and fifty addi 
tional teaching positions in the New York City 
schools as a result of the budget cuts made on 
September 28 by Maurice Stephenson, director 
of the budget. 

Mr. Stephenson requested an addition of $92,- 
000 to the sehool aceruals fund, consisting of 
sums the Board of Education must return to the 
city. He based this on an expected decrease in 
the elementary school register during the spring 
term, which, he said, would make possible more 
consolidations of classes than the board had 
provided for. 

This item is said to be regarded as the most 
harmful! of the cuts ordered. The only alterna- 
tive which would stave off the necessity of such 
class consolidations would be the retirement or 


resignation of an unexpectedly large number ol 
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eachers, a possibility that is regarded as ex- 
ceedingly remote. 

The budget estimate submitted by the school 
board provided for the elimination of 292 ele- 
The ad- 
ditional eut, it is estimated, wil! raise that num- 
ber to about 440. 

The list of euts follows: 


mentary school positions by next fall. 


Custodial compensation reduced 6 per cent., 
about $450,000. 
All day play schools eliminated, $20,134. 
School gardens eliminated, $8,309. 
After-school athletic centers eliminated, $60,000. 
Vacation playgrounds reduced from $228,500 to 
$180,000, 
Community centers cut from $94,000 to $62,000. 
Baths and pools cut from $277,300 to $225,000. 
Evening elementary schools cut from $329,713 
$279,713. 
Day classes for adults in English and citizenship 
from $42,300 to $37,300. 
Day high schools eut $420,000. 
ons 350 are to be filled by substitutes and 250 by 


Of 600 new posi 


ermanent appointments. 

Fifty additional positions requested for Samuel 
Gompers Industrial High School eliminated. An 
appropriation is to be made for these positions 
vhen the school is ready to open. 

Requests for funds to fill five kindergarten teach- 
ng vacancies, one attendance officer vacancy and 
the position of assistant director of reference, re 
search and statistics, and for five additional teach- 
ing positions in open-air classes, three in classes 
for eardiopathie children and one in the school for 
the deaf denied. 

Extra compensation for persons serving on spe- 
assignments at 59th Street cut $12,900. 


The 
whether the extension activities are to be eur- 
number of 


school authorities have not decided 


tailed through a reduction in the 
centers or in the number and length of sessions. 


THE OPEN FORUM OF THE COLLEGE 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

Ir has been decided that “any group of stu- 
dents in good standing at the College of the 
City of New York may be granted permission 
to hold meetings in the college buildings to dis- 
cuss matters germane to college interests.” 

A resolution, passed unanimously by the faec- 
ulty, aeeording to Dr. Morton Gottschall, acting 
dean, contains the provision that “such meetings 
shall be restricted to members of the student 
The stu- 


dents signing the request for the meeting shall 


body and of the instructional staff. 
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be held responsible for its orderly conduct. As 
the by-laws of the Board of Trustees require 
the attendance of a member of the faculty at 
all student meetings, a representative for this 
purpose shall be designated by the dean of the 
school or college concerned or, in the evening 
session, by the director, in case no one volun- 
teers for such service.” 

For diseussions of more veneral character not 
involving strictly college interests, the faeulty 
voted to establish an Open Forum in both the 
day and evening sessions “to which speakers 
either within or without the college may be in- 
vited by the students to address the student 
body.” 

The purpose in creating the forum, according 
to Dr. Gottsehall, is to give the student body 
fuller opportunity to discuss controversial prob- 
lems and to hear outside speakers on topies of 
present-day interest than is afforded by any 
Harry Wein- 


stein, a senior, president of the Student Coun- 


existing student organizations. 


cil, has been placed in charge of the day ses 


He said: 


sion forum. 


In these two ways, then, by permitting special 
student meetings for purely college matters and by 
the institution of the Open Forum for other mat- 
ters, the faculty believes that adequate provision 
exists for the expression of student opinion in an 
orderly fashion within the college walls. On the 
other hand, the faculty is vigorously opposed to 
unauthorized meetings on the campus or in the 
vicinity of the college buildings. Such meetings 
tend to be disorderly in character because of the 
conditions under which they are held and give rise 
to unfavorable publicity. Students who participate 
in such meetings, whether as curious onlookers or 
as more active sympathizers, are doing the college 


a distinet disservice. 


A committee of the faculty has been selected 
to supervise and assist in conducting the forum. 
The committee consists of Dean Paul Klapper, 
of the School of Edueation; Professor George 
W. Edwards, of the department of economies; 
Professor Harry Allen Overstreet, of the de- 
partment of philosophy, and Professor William 
Bradley Otis, of the department of English. 


THE INSTALLATION OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE COLLEGE 

Dr. Hucu P. Baker, formerly dean of the 
New York State College of Forestry at Syra- 
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cuse, was formally installed as the eleventh pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts State College on Oc- 
tober 6. He last Dr. 
Roscoe W. Thatcher, who retired on account of 


succeeded February 


ill health and who is now research professor of 
agricultural chemistry in the college. 

Seventy institutions in twenty-four different 
states sent delegates. Included in the list were 
more than twenty college presidents and seven 
deans. 

The inaugural parade from Memorial Hall to 
Stockbridge Hall was led by Grand Marshal 
Colonel C. A. 
department. 


Romeyn, of the college military 
William L. Machmer, dean of the 
college, presided at the inaugural ceremonies. 

The 


Invocation by J. 


inauguration program was as follows: 
Paul Williams, director of re- 
higious education at the college; induction by 
Governor Joseph B. Ely, who as chief executive 
of the state is president of the board of trus- 
tees; the inaugural address by President Baker, 
and greetings from the delegates, the state and 
the student body. The 
Frank P. Graves, Commissioner of 
Education for the State of New York; the state 
by Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education 
for and the 
Alvin Ryan, Needham. 


A reception was held at the president’s home 


delegates were repre- 


sented by 


Massachusetts, student body by 


at Hillside and the inaugural banquet was held 
Philip Whitmore acted as 
Dr. Stanley 
King, president of Amherst; Mrs. Joseph Leach, 
Walpole, John A. 
Cousens, Frank 
Prentice Rand, of the college faeulty, and Ed- 


in Draper Hall. 
toastmaster. The speakers were: 
trustee of the college; 
president of Tufts College; 
ward M. Lewis, president of the University of 
New Hampshire and former president of Mas- 
sachusetts State College. 

of the 
He received his bachelor 
State 
holds advanced degrees from Yale and from the 


Dr. Baker assumed the presidency 
college on February 1. 
of science degree from Michigan and 
University of Munich, and an honorary degree 
of doctor of laws from Syracuse University. 
He came to Massachusetts from the position of 
dean at the New York State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse University. He organized the de- 
partment of forestry at Iowa State College, at 
the New 


For ten years 


Pennsylvania State College and at 


York State College of Forestry. 
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he was in commercial work and in 1930 returned 
to Syracuse. 

President Baker is a brother of Ray Stannard 
Baker, of Amherst. He is a fellow in the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, member of the Geographical Society of 
London, the American Geographical Society, the 
American Society of Foresters and other hon- 


orary and professional societies. 


THE INSTALLATION OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
THE ceremony of installing Dr. James Bryant 

Conant as president of Harvard University wil 

be held in the Faculty Room of University Hall 

at 4:30 o’clock on the afternoon of Monday, 

October 9. 

President Conant and the Harvard Corporation, 

the will be with the 

greatest simplicity. To this end, it will be pat 


In accordance with the wishes ot 


installation conducted 
terned closely after the inaugurals of Harvard's 
early presidents in the seventeenth and eighi 
eenth centuries, and President Conant will re 
ceive the traditional insignia—the college cha 
ter, seal, book and keys, which have been handed 
on to Harvard presidents since the early part o! 
the seventeenth century. 

The installation will be attended by a group 
of only one hundred and fifty people, selected to 
represent the principal divisions of the univer 
sity, the student bodies, the alumni and 
public. 

In addition to those people who will attend 
the ceremony because of the parallel between 
modern and ancient ceremonial, invitations have 
been sent to a necessarily restricted list. This 
list includes the heads of university departments 
who regularly make a report to the president, 
beginning with the dean of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences and ending with the dean of Uni- 
all the 
who will thus represent their respective facul- 


versity Extension. It includes deans 


ties. In addition, invitations have been sent to 
the forty senior members of the university tfac- 
ulty who are representative of all departments, 
the seven house masters, the president of Rad- 
eliffe College and the tereentennial historian. 
The remaining participants conform as closely 
as possible to the original lists of attendants at 


early ceremonies. Below are listed the various 


groups participating in such ceremonies, and 
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under each heading are indicated the individuals 
ho will be present at the inauguration. 


Students of the College 
The president of the Student Council of Harvard 
College. 

Resident Graduates 
One student from each graduate school, selected 
by the deans. 

The Librarian and the Butler 
Mr. Philip P. Chase, university marshal; Pro- 
fessor Robert P. Blake, director of the Univer- 
sity Library, and Mr. Arthur L. Endicott, 
comptroller. 

The Reverend Corporation 
The treasurer of Harvard College, the five fel- 
lows and the secretary to the corporation. 

Ex-President and Former Fellows 
A. Lawrence Lowell, president emeritus, and 
former member of the corporation. 

Professors and Tutors 
Deans, department heads and faculty members 

s outlined above. 

The Governor and the President-elect 
Mr. George R. Agassiz, president of the Board 
of Overseers, and President Conant. 

The Honorable and Reverend Overseers 
Present members of the Board of Overseers—the 
elected representatives of the alumni. 

The Honorable House of Representatives 
The of the 


mayors of Cambridge and Boston. 


governor commonwealth and the 
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The Reverend Clergy 
The six members of the Board of Preachers. 


The outline of the ceremony is as follows: The 
charter, seal and records will be placed on the 
table in the center of the faculty room by Pro- 
fessor Blake, and the keys by Mr. Endicott. A 
short prayer will be given by Dean Willard L. 
Sperry, chairman of the Board of Preachers. 
The insignia of office will be presented to the 
president-elect by Mr. Agassiz, and acknowl- 
edged briefly by President Conant. The cere- 
mony will be concluded by a psalm, sung by 
The com- 


mittee has selected a part of the one hundred 


members of the university choir. 


and thirty-second psalm, which was also sung 
at the conelusion of John Leverett’s inaugura- 
tion in 1707. 

The insignia of office which will be used in 
the ceremony are identified with the history of 
Harvard College since the years of its establish- 
ment in the seventeenth century. The charter is 
the original charter granted by the General 
Court in 1650, and the seal was designed in the 
same year. The earliest books of college records, 
dating from 1643, will be used in the ceremony, 
and the keys are those which have been tradi- 
tionally used in the inauguration of previous 
Harvard presidents. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Epwarp §S. Mac.in, who has been state super- 
visor of industrial education and professor of 
industrial edueation at West Virginia Univer- 
sity, has been made president of New River 
State College at Montgomery. Dr. D. B. Kray- 
bill, who has been superintendent of the schools 
of Wheeling for four years, has been appointed 
dean. 


In honor of Dr. Theodore Henley Jack, who 
was recently elected president of Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, a reception by faculty 
and students was given on September 29 to 
mark the formal opening of the forty-first ses- 
sion of the college and Dr. Jack’s first year’s 
administration as president. 


AT a meeting of the board of trustees of 
Norwich University, Northfield, Vermont, on 
August 26, President Charles A. Plumley ten- 
dered his resignation as head of the university 


to become effective not later than July 31, 1934. 
This resignation was made after it became ap- 
parent that certain policies of the president 
were not in accord with a majority of the mem- 
Dr. Plumley had been presi- 
Arthur E. 
Winslow, acting dean since the retirement of 
Dean H. R. Roberts a year ago last June, has 
been made dean. 


bers of the board. 
dent of the university since 1920. 


Dr. Witu1am H. Powers, dean of Hendricks 
Chapel, Syracuse ap- 
pointed acting president of Cazenovia Seminary 
to sueceed Charles Elbert Hamilton. 


University, has been 


Wiser D. ENGLE, vice-chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Denver, has been named dean of the 
Graduate School to sueceed Dean D. Shaw Dun- 
can, who has resigned because of ill health. Dr. 
Engle is dean of the School of Science and 
Engineering and professor of chemistry. He 
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will continue to serve in these capacities in ad- 


} 


dition to his new work. 
VISITING lecturers at Harvard University for 
the present year include Laurence Binyon, who 


the Charles Eliot 


1 


will be the 
Norton professorship ol poetry, succeeding the 
American poet, T. S. Eliot. Mr. 


deputy keeper of the British Museum, and he 


seventh holder of 
Binyon is 


ior of a number of volumes of plays 


is the aut! 


and verses and works dealing with Oriental 


art: During the winter he will give a series of 
in addition to conferences with 
students in the Professor Wilhelm 
Kohler, director of the Weimar State Art Col- 
lection and an authority on illuminated manu- 
Middle 
He will be in Cambridge for the 


public lectures, 


university. 


scripts of the Ages, will return for a 


second term. 
first half-year, as Kuno Francke professor of 
German art and culture. The exchange pro- 
fessor from France for the first half-year will 
be Georges Valirons, member of the faculty of 
sciences at the Sorbonne, a distinguished French 
mathematician. Harvard will be represented in 
the exchange with France by Professor E. K. 
Rand, Pope professor of Latin, who will lecture 
in France during the first half-year. 


the faculty of Princeton 


Nathan, formerly 


members of 
include Dr. Otto 
Department of Statisties of 


NEW 


University 


a member of the 
the German Government and the German dele- 
gation to the International Keonomie Confer- 
ence in Geneva in 1927, and Dr. James Quinter 
the 


Institutions 


Holsopple, chief clinical psychologist of 
New Jersey State 


They will lecture, respectively, 


Department of 
and Agencies. 
on economics and abnormal psychology. 


A NUMBER of faculty changes have been an- 
nounced by Dean William F. Russell, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Professor E. 
W. Bagster-Collins has taken a leave of absence 
during 1933-34. His place will be taken by 
William A. Clarke, principal of John Adams 
High School, and Herman G. Wendt, instructor 
in German at Columbia Retire- 
ments include Dr. Franklin T. Baker, professor 
of English; Dr. Henry Johnson, professor of 
history; Gertrude K. Colby, assistant professor 
of physical education; Azubah J. Latham, asso- 
ciate professor of speech; Dr. Grayson N. Ke- 


University. 


fauver, professor of education, who retired to 
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become dean of the School of Edueation at 
Stanford University, and Dr. Donald G. Tewks- 
bury, on leave to become acting dean at St. 
Stephen’s College. 

Dr. MaArTIN SOMMERFELD, member “on _ in- 
definite leave of absence” of the Prussian State 
Board of Education and one of a group of Ger- 
man professors exiled by the German Govern- 
ment and brought to America under the aus- 
pices of the Institute of International Educa 
tion, will be a visiting member of the faculty of 
New York University this year. Dr. Sommer- 
feld will present three graduate courses, each 
dealing with German literature and given in 
German. 

Proressor H. A. MILLER has been appointed 
professor of sociology at Bryn Mawr College, to 
take the place of Professor Hornell Hart, who 
is now teaching at Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary. 

Dr. ApoLtpHE E. BiGce has been appointed 
head of the department of German language 
and literature at the University of Kentucky, 
succeeding Professor Columbus Rudolph Mel- 
cher, formerly head of the department and dean 
of men, who reached the retirement age during 
the past year. 

Dr. Epirn Ayres, formerly a member of the 
faculty of New York University, has joined the 
faculty of Connecticut College as visiting pro- 
fessor of economics. Dr. Ayres recently re- 
turned from London after a year’s work on a 
fellowship from the Social Science Research 
Council of New York. She worked at the 
British museum on historical changes in stand 
ards of living. 

ON the oceasion of the Chicago meeting of 
the American Chemical Society a dinner was 
given in honor of Dr. Julius Stieglitz, who has 
retired as administrative head of the department 
of chemistry at the University of Chicago. Dr. 
Stieglitz has been connected with the university 
since 1892, when he was appointed docent in 
chemistry. 

PRESIDENT JAMES Bryant Conant, of Har- 
vard University, will be the guest of honor at a 
dinner and reception to be given by the Board 
of Governors of the Harvard Club in Boston on 
November 10. 
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Dr. EUGENE A. COLLIGAN, president of Hun- 
ter College, will be the guest of honor at the 
first dinner meeting of the season of the New 
York Principals Association, held on October 
7. Invited guests and speakers include Dr. 
George J. Ryan, president of the Board of Edu- 
cation; Dr. Harold G. Campbell, deputy super- 
ntendent of schools; Dr. Stephen F. Bayne, 
district superintendent. 


Dr. R. B. von KuErnSmndD, president of the 


University of Southern California and chan- 
cellor of the Los Angeles University of Interna- 
tional Relations, has been elected an adviser to 
the Chinese Students’ Christian Association of 
North 
YBa 


Association, wrote to Dr. KleinSmid in part: 


America. In extending the invitation, 


Hsiao, general secretary of the Chinese 


“Your keen interest in China and Chinese stu- 
dents and your valued efforts in promoting good 
will and a better understanding between China 
and the United States have endeared you to 
many of our young men and women, who feel 
that you will be a distinct aid in our movement 


. . ” 
luring the coming year. 


ANNIE W. the Yale 


School of Nursing, who already holds the Me- 


DEAN GooprRicH, of 
daille @’Hygiéne publique of the French Gov- 
ernment, has received from the French Minister 
of Publie Health the following communication: 
“Madam: I am happy to inform you that in 
recognition of the service you have rendered to 
public health a silver medal has been accorded 

tu in the name of the government of the Re- 
public.” The medal accompanied the notice of 
In Dean Goodrich’s honor, the Alumnae 
Association of the Yale School of Nursing held 
a reception on September 30 in the Sterling 


aw ard. 


Hall of Medicine on the oceasion of the tenth 
anniversary of the founding of the school. 


PRESIDENT Ropert G. Sprout, of the Univer- 
sity of California, calls attention to the fact 
that the award of the Langmuir Prize by the 
American Chemieal Society to Dr. Frank H. 
Spedding, instruetor in chemistry, is the third 
in suecession that has been made to instructors 
or graduates of the university. The first award 
was made to Dr. Linus Pauling, lecturer in 
chemistry, and the second went to Dr. Osear K. 
Rice, Ph.D. (California, ’26), now at Harvard 
University. 


’ 
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Wituiam W. Gartin, formerly superinten- 
dent of schools at Mountain Home, Idaho, has 
been appointed assistant state superintendent 
of publie instruction. In addition, Mr. Gartin 
is serving as accountant for the State Board of 
Education. 


RatpH KEN®OK has been appointed supervisor 
of trade and industrial education of Montana 
Mr. Kenck 
has been a part-time instructor in the Montana 


and will have an office in Bozeman. 


State College and the Gallatin County High 
School. 


culture, will act as state director. 


J. E. Border, state supervisor of agri- 


THE Pennsylvania School Journal notes the 
retirement at the 
Margaret Noble, principal of the William B. 


the end of school year of 
Mann School, who has served fifty years in the 
Philadelphia schools, and of Mary M. Rapp, of 
the Mauch Chunk Borough schools, who has 
had a continuous teaching career of fifty-two 
years in the schools of Carbon County. 


Dr. WiLuiAM M. JARDINE, retiring ambassador 
to Egypt and formerly Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, has accepted appointment as Kansas state 
treasurer in succession to Tom B. Boyd, re- 
signed, who faces grave charges in connection 
with his administration. Dr. Jardine was for- 
merly president of the Kansas State College 
and was a member of the cabinet of President 


Coolidge from 1926 until 1929. 


Dr. GeorGE W. STocKING, professor of eco 
Dr. 
Means, economic adviser to the 


nomies at the University of Texas, and 
Gardiner C. 
Secretary of Agriculture, were appointed on 
September 25 members of the Consumers’ Ad- 
visory Board of the NRA. Dr. Stocking will 
give special attention to questions relating to 
the oil industry. Dr. Means is associate in eco- 
nomies to the law faculty at Columbia Univer- 
sity. He has acted as adviser to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in railroad holding eom- 
pany investigations and is co-author with A. A. 
Berle, Jr., of “The Modern Corporation and 
Private Property.” 

Dr. A. D. H. Kapuan, professor of economies 
at the University of Denver, who has returned 
from the World Monetary and Economie Con- 
ference in London, is giving a series of three 
publie lectures on the conference under the aus- 
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pices of the Foundation for the Advancement 
of the Social The titles of 
tures are: “The Thorny Road of the EKeonomie 
Conference”; “Aftermath of the 
Abroad,” and “Recovery via the NRA.” 


Sciences. the lee- 


Conference 


Dr. JAMES Main Dixon, professor of Onri- 
ental studies and comparative literature, emeri- 
tus, at the University of Southern California, 
died on September 27, at the age of seventy- 
seven years. Dr. Dixon was for seven years 
professor of English at the Imperial College of 
Engineering in Tokyo. In 1886 he became pro- 
fessor of English in the Imperial University of 
Japan and two years afterward was decorated 
by the Emperor for his services. He remained 
in the Far East until 1892, when he came to the 
United States as professor of English literature 


at Washington University. 

Proressor MatrrHew B. Hammonp, formerly 
chairman of the department of economics at the 
Ohio State University, died on September 27 in 
He had been on the staff 


of the university since 1904. 


his sixty-sixth year. 


Dr. Jonn ABRAHAM Suort, head of the de- 
partment of psychology and education at West- 
minster College, died suddenly on September 
21. Dr. Shott was a member of the group of 
wrote the early Pennsylvania 


edueators who 


State Educational Code. 
Miss Nan C. 
School for Oral Deaf at Dayton, Ohio, died on 


KENNEDY, principal of the 
September 23. Miss Kennedy had been identi- 
fied with the Dayton school since 1901. 


Tue death is announced of F. J. R. Hendy, 
director of the training of teachers at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford from 1919 to 1928, at the age 
of seventy-five years. 

A COMMUNICATION to The New York Times 
from Chapel Hill, North Carolina, states that 
a disagreement between the administration of 
the University of North Carolina and the Med- 
ical School over the policy relating to the per- 
centage of Jews to be adinitted to the first-year 
medieal class has led to the recent resignation 
of Dr. Isaac H. Manning as dean of the Medical 
School. 
policy of limiting the Jews in the first year class 


He had 


Dean Manning had long adhered to a 


to 10 per cent. of the class enrolment. 


held that this policy was necessary because of 
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the difficulty of placing Jewish students in the 
Presi- 
dent Frank Graham held that discrimination by 


leading medical schools of the country. 


the four-year medical school was no valid reason 
for discrimination by the university. The quota 
had been filled this fall when an additional Jew- 
When Dr. Man- 


ning refused to meet him, the youth appealed to 


ish boy applied for admission. 


President Graham, who overruled the dean and 
admitted the boy on the ground that the uni 
versity admits any boy properly qualified and 
not restricted by law. Dean Manning will con- 
tinue as a member of the faculty. 


Dr. FRANK P. Graves, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, on September 30 dedicated the new build 
ing of the Plattsburg State Normal School “for 
the education of teachers in this great democ- 
racy, that the children of our Commonwealth may 
learn from those who leave its halls the inspira- 
tion and faith that will result in a greater and 
better to-morrow.” The new building, erected 
in the English-Gothie style of architecture, is 
said to represent the best thought in the United 
States so far as utility and design may be com- 
bined in a structure for the education of teach- 
ers. Its construction and equipment represent 
an expenditure of more than a million dollars. 
It replaces the former building, which was 
burned to the ground on January 26, 1929. 


Unper the presidency of Dr. Ruth Andrus, 
director of the Division of Child Development 
and Parental Education in the State Education 
Department at Albany, the annual convention 
of three nurses’ organizations will be held in 
Rochester from October 17 to 19. The associa- 
tions meeting in Rochester include the New 
York State Nurses’ Association, which has a 
membership of almost 14,000 nurses and of 
which Miss Elizabeth A. Greener, superinten- 
dent of nurses at Mount Sinai Hospital, New 
York City, is president; the New York State 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, of 
which Miss Willarette C. Sears, supervisor ot 
nurses of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany at Rochester, is president; and the New 
York League of Nursing Edueation, of which 
Miss Helen Young, director of the School of 
Nursing of the New York Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, is president. 


Ir is announced that New York University’s 
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Extension School of Adult Edueation has doub- 
ed the number of courses it will offer this fall 

response to a demand created by an increase 
n leisure time under the NRA, according to 
Paul A. MeGhee, executive secretary of the ex- 
tension division. All courses previously offered 


the adult education division will again be 
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presented and six new courses will be added to 
the curriculum. 

Tue fifty-sixth annual eonference of the 
British Library Association was opened at Har 
rogate, England, on September 18, under the 
presidency of Sir Henry Miers. Some 700 dele 


gates and members were present. 


DISCUSSION 


GIVE THE SCHOOLMASTERS A FAIR 
CHANCE 

IN the issue of SCHOOL AND Society for Sep- 
tember 9, Professor Hicks, of the University of 
Nevada, under the caption “Give the Schoolmas- 
ters a Chance,” criticizes departments of educa- 
tion for offering professional courses in the field 
instructors in 


education for prospective 


iunior eolleges. He seems, however, to have set 
up a man of straw for the satisfaction of direct- 
ng his satirical shafts at him. He says: 
American institutions no longer are to train men 

the mastering of subject-matter and in the 
equiring of wisdom but rather, in the future, 
hey will simply train men how to think, teach, 
conduct research, and guide the nation, unencum- 
ered by knowledge or paltry facts. Amer- 
ca’s leaders and experts will gain their preemi- 
nenee at the hands of schools of education, from 
methods courses, rather than by work, self-disci- 
pline, the mastering of information, communion 
with the great minds of the past, ete. (Italics not 
n the original.) 


There are none so blind as those who will not 
see. This quotation is a good example of the 
frequent misrepresentation of the purpose of 
the school of edueation. The school of eduea- 
tion does not desire to suggest certain courses in 
edueation as substitutes for the “mastering of 
In the 
above quotation, insert only after “to train 


nformation,” but as a supplement to it. 


men,” change simply to also, change rather than 
to in addition to, and a much truer statement re- 
sults, although one not nearly so open to attack 
by those who persist in trying to misunderstand 
nd misinterpret what their colleagues, the pro- 
lessors of education, are trying to accomplish. 
The suecessful junior college faculty member 
ist be more than a specialist in his own teach- 
ng field. He is also part of a new and signifi- 


cant movement in higher education, perhaps the 


most significant educational movement of the 


century. He needs to be able to interpret it to 


the community. He needs not only a thorough 
mastery of subject-matter, of course, but also 
(not instead) a knowledge of the development 
of American education, of the psychology of the 
college student, of the significance of the Amer- 
ican college, of successful methods of college 
teaching, of scientific method in edueation. It 
is fortunate that in some schools of education 
he can now secure such training. 

“Method is enough for them, self-confidence, 
assurance and a sunny smile’—by no means, 
but these and other personality attributes, plus 
a knowledge of method and other implications 
of modern edueation, plus a thorough knowl- 
edge and mastery of subject-matter are the de- 
well-rounded and 
That they 
are being demanded and secured by an increas- 


sirable characteristies of a 


successful junior college instructor. 


ing number of junior college administrators is 
well evidenced in Michigan as reported in the 
article which forms the basis for Professor 
Hicks’ criticisms. 

That such a need is not restricted to the junior 
college field alone but is being felt in four-year 
colleges and universities also is strikingly shown 
in a significant article only five pages later in 
the same issue of ScHooL AND Society.' Of 
several hundred presidents of separate liberal 
arts colleges in all parts of the country who 
were questioned on the matter, 22 per cent. 
stated that it 


courses in education as a prerequisite to ap- 


was their practise to require 


pointment to their faculties, while no less than 
62 per cent. of the same group of college presi 
dents said that they considered such a require 
Deliberate judgments of this 


ment desirable. 


1 Charles H. Thompson, ‘‘Some Administrative 
Requirements Governing the Appointment and Pro 
motion of College Teachers,’’ ScHooL AND So 


IAT_OFO 


CIETY, September 9, 1933, pp. 347-352 
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type on the part of college presidents, certainly 
not unduly prejudiced in favor of professional 
educators, summarized in cold statistical fash- 
ion, may be of considerably more ultimate sig- 
nificance than rhetorical attacks on men of 
straw. 
“Give the 


hang themselves,” but a fair chance 


schoolmasters a chance’—not “to 


to be un- 
derstood! 
WALTER CROSBY EELLS 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


CLASSROOM ARCHITECTURE AND 
CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR 


Because of the human tendency to act in ae- 
cordance with pre-established patterns, the ar- 
chitecture of a classroom exercises a powerful 
influence upon the attitudes and conduct of both 
pupils and teachers. That this effect is largely 
subconscious increases rather than decreases the 
amount of its influence. 

A large classroom, presided over by an in- 
structor who stands erect, subtly suggests an 
audience. The feel it 
proper to sit quietly and listen to what the 
From infaney they have 


pupils, consequently, 
teacher has to say. 
been trained into this pattern by being required 
to maintain silence in church, at publie lectures 
and in auditoriums. Silence becomes even more 
appropriate if the teacher stands upon a dais or 
behind a lectern or if the room is so large that 
the members of the class seem isolated from one 
another. 

Such a classroom may also arouse the teaech- 
er’s speech-making His elevated 
position, the seated audience, the expectation of 
his hearers—all “take the 
floor.’ The unchanged architecture of class- 
rooms is, accordingly, a partial explanation of 


tendeney. 


stimulate him to 


the persistence of the lecture method of instrue- 
tion in the face of the criticism that in Ameri- 
ean schools and eolleges there is too much talk- 
ing by the teacher and too little learning by the 


pupil. 

This pervasive architectural influence may 
even invalidate carefully controlled experi- 
ments. For example, in a large university a 


group of about 150 mature students was or- 
ganized into an “integration seminar in the 
The course was conducted by 


social sciences.” 
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a committee of distinguished specialists who 
were seated upon a platform, while the students 
oceupied a lower level, literally and figuratively. 
The architectural setting inhibited the free dis 
cussion that had been expected and caused t! 
class to deteriorate into a series of speeches } 
the faculty members, the most witty and elo 
quent professor bearing away the palm. Dm 
ing six weeks only two of the students ventur 
a remark—and both of them were experienced 
teachers. The class soon beeame known as the 
“disintegration seminar,” and the experiment 
ended in failure, largely because the physica 
surroundings made free and informal discussion 
next to impossible. 

On the other hand, small rooms promote dis 
cussion. Attitudes developed around the fir 
side, at the dining table and on committees at 
fect both teacher and pupil. In such a situation 
lecturing becomes difficult because of interrup 
tions for questions and comments and because 
every one subconsciously feels that speech-mak 
ing is out of place. 

Social distance, moreover, seems to be in 
creased by separation in space. If the members 
of a class are seated at intervals over a large 
area, they are likely to be ill at ease when tak- 
ing part in a discussion. A small room, how- 
ever, contributes to the “personal touch” and 
stimulates comment and argument. 

The arrangement of the classroom furniture 
has a similar effect, formality tending to create 
a desire to from discussion. Near!) 
every university instructor has observed the al- 
most magical increase in quantity and quality 
of student participation produced by transfer- 
ring a small class from a lecture to a seminar 
room. The grouping of seats around a table 
or in a semi-circle may do more to elicit free- 
dom of expression than ali the efforts of a skil- 
ful teacher. 

Since classrooms may so markedly affect the 


refrain 


teacher-pupil relationship, either consciously 01 
unconsciously, they should not be planned, as at 
present, almost solely in accordance with archi 
tectural and financial considerations. The par- 
ticular educational purpose to be served by the 
room should be a decisive factor in determining 
its size, shape and arrangement. 
H. C. BREARLEY 


CLEMSON COLLEGE 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


RECENT ALBANIAN NATIONALIST 
EDUCATIONAL POLICY 

THE ever-swelling wave of nationalism is now 

Up to April, 1933, the edu- 

cational policy of Albania was very tolerant 


engulfing Albania. 
toward the various Albanian minorities and the 
private educational institutions of this kingdom.! 


} 
I 


Hlowever, a very drastie step was taken on 
{pril 10, 1933, when forty-four deputies of the 
Albanian Parliament proposed an amendment 
On the 


was unanimously 


to certain articles of the constitution. 
the 
This measure provides for the com- 
Ac- 


cording to the amendment, the education of 


following day motion 


passed.” 


plete nationalization of Albanian schools. 


\lbanians has been made a state right and may 
be obtained only in state institutions. The only 
exception made is in the case of theological semi- 
must guard against 
The 
specifically directed against such schools as the 
School at the 
Italian technical schools, the missionary school 
at Koreha, the Agricultural and Housewifery 
Institute at Kavaya, the Albanian Catholie day 
chools in Shkodra, and the Girls’ Boarding 
School at Tirana (which is headed by Miss 
Kyrias and Mr. and Mrs. Dako, Albanians edu- 
cated in Ameriea). 

The Albanian Government has lost no time 
The American insti- 


naries, which, however 
b b 


anti-Albanian propaganda. measure is 


({meriean Teechnieal Tirana, 


in enforeing the new law. 
tutions, it is interesting to note, will be permit- 
ted to continue their existence because they have 
decided to aecept the presence of Albanian 
supervisors; in faet, the Technical School has 
always been supervised. The American institu- 
tions are eriticized for their policy, the mis- 
sionaries excepted, of requiring that the Al- 
banian authorities supply part of the expenses 
and personnel for every school supported by 


them. The speeifie Albanian objection is that 


1 See J. S. Roucek, ‘‘The Albanian Educational 
Progress,’’? SCHOOL AND Society, 37: 945, pp. 149- 
151, February 4, 1933; F. Stroud Read, ‘‘ Educa- 
tion in Albania,’’ 1928 (privately printed for the 
\lbania-Anglo-American Committee, 27 Grosvenor 
Place, London, 8.W.1.). 

2**The Near East and India,’’ xlii: 355, May 4, 
933; 370, May 11, 1933. Articles 206 and 207 
of Albanian Constitution were amended. 


the official subventions of the Albanian Gov- 


ernment could be utilized more effectively by 
opening or supporting Albanian schools. 
Other 


a worse fate. 


privately owned schools have suffered 
The authorities have closed the 
Roumanian school in Koreha, the Yugoslav 
schools in the Greek-speaking villages around 
Argyrocastro, though the Yugoslav institution 
at Vraka Shkodra) Greek 


schools remain open on the assumption that 


(near and other 
the Albanian Government supports them.’ All 
Italian schools have been closed by the Italian 
minister to Tirana. At first, the heads of these 
organizations at Berat, Valona and Shkodra 
refused to accept Albanian supervision, ¢laim- 
ing that authority over them could be exercised 
only by the Italian minister. However, when 
the Albanians closed the school at Berat, the 
Italian minister immediately showed his official 
displeasure by closing all of them and by re- 
turning the staffs to Italy. 

It must not be inferred, however, that these 
measures of the Government of Tirana are based 
on a chauvinistie policy. In fact, these steps 
are really conditioned by the present foreign 
poliey of Albania. It is true that there has been 
much of Albanian criticism of the system of 
private minority schools. The objections hinge 
on the fact that the 
abroad and might therefore develop foreign 


funds have come from 


influences; these schools have competed with 
Albanian schools; and the staffs of these estab- 
lishments have often been animated by a hostile 
spirit to Albania, being, at the same time, sub- 
ject to a foreign and to a non-Albanian author- 
ity. 

From the international view-point, two main 


The 


eauses for these measures are discernible. 


excellent support given to the Catholie schools 


has led the Albanian Government to become 


increasing aware of the spreading of Roman 
Catholie influence in Albania.t The Albanian 
Catholies are under the spiritual jurisdiction of 
the Pope—as everywhere else. Article V of the 

3 Ibid., May 11, 1933, p. 370. 

4 According to the census of 1927, there are 
563,729 Moslems, 181,051 Orthodox Christians and 
only 88,739 Roman Catholics in Albania. 
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Albanian constitution provides that there is no 
official religion of Albania. In our case we deal 
evidently with a provision stating that religious 
liberty is assured if it does not conflict with the 
laws of the state and is not employed for politi- 
cal purposes. King Zogu and his family belong 
to the Sunni sect of Islam. Disregarding his 
religious liberality, he must guard carefully 
against showing too marked toleration’ of 
Catholic ambitions in Albania. For this reason 
he appointed the late Hil Mosi, a bitter anti- 
clerical Albanian, and now Ivanay, as minister 
of education. 

But the main factor centralizes around the 
Italian situation. The Italian ambitions to 
completely dominate Albania (as Rome _ has 
really been doing) have periodically been a sub- 
ject presented upon the front pages of our 
newspapers. King Zogu is, on the other hand, 
quite determined to resist constant Italian en- 
croachments upon his powers. Recent negotia- 
tions over the regulation of Albania’s debt to 
Italy have broken down. The closing of the 
Italian schools coincided in time with the in- 
quiries made by the representatives of the 
Italian chartered company Svea concerning the 
payment (strictly speaking, non-payment) of 
the interest on the loan of 50 million gold franes 
made to the Albanian Government by the ecom- 
pany. King Zogu is evidently trying to prove 
to the world and to the Italians that his country 
possesses some semblance of independence, 
though it depends upon Italy for financial sup- 
port. This is attested by further data. In May, 
1933, it was reported that the Italian Govern- 
ment reduced by 700,000 gold franes the annual 
subvention to Albania on the ground that the 
Tirana authorities had closed its Italian Catholie 
schools.° 

JOSEPH S. RoUCEK 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


THE CHINESE UNIVERSITY IN 
THE AIR 
THE University in the Air is an institution of 
learning by means of records through the me- 
dium of radio. It is a new method in education. 
The principle of this method is to take down 
lectures of those authorities in the particular 
field of study in the form of records and then 


New York Times, May 20, 1933. 
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distribute them in various localities in China 
and make the nation-wide broadeasting to 
schools, colleges, universities, Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W. C. A., Bureau of Education, public halls 
and the like. Those who have means to afford 
a set of radio may, if they wish, study at home. 
Those who are poor may find an avenue otf 
training through any organization above men- 
tioned. Democracy of education ean be within 
the reach of every Chinese citizen. There are 
108 lectures in a year. Each semester has 18 
weeks and each week has three hours. An aca 
demie year consists of two terms. 

The question naturally arises: How does the 
university answer the questions of those students 
from the books that are prepared by the uni 
versity and approved by the Ministry of Edu 
cation? The answer can be made in several 
different ways: By personal inquiry to these 
university professors; by radio, and by tele 
phone. We ean fix a date particularly to answe1 
the questions of these students, according to the 
letters received, through radio. Moreover, the 
university, when highly developed, will have a 
number of professors who will chiefly answer 
the questions of these students. All talks, plays 
and other kinds of amusements will be classified 
according to their nature. Daily business an 
nouncements will be made through the Schoo! 
of Commerce. Wong Wu Nun’s jokes and Mei 
Lang Fong’s dramatie songs will be broadeast 
in the School of Art. By so doing China ean 
establish a university bigger than Harvard and 
Yale in America, Oxford and Cambridge in 
England, the University of Paris in France, and 
the University of Berlin in Germany. 

Regarding these experimental sciences, we can 
adopt the Cincinnati system, namely, six weeks’ 
study and six weeks in laboratory or in work- 
shop. This university, when fully developed, 
will be provided with a laboratory in the Bureau 
of Public Education. Arrangements will also 
be made with factories for the students of engi- 
neering. 

People sometimes ask whether the university 
gives examinations and diplomas. The answer 
is positive. Before the final examination takes 
place, the student will have a primary examina- 
tion in Chinese, modern language and mathe- 
maties. When one successfully passes the ex- 
amination, he will again be examined, from 
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Alpha to Omega, in the entire course of his 
narticular field of study. 

. The Chinese education problem 
worked out by the loyal sons and daughters of 
No kind-hearted foreign 


must be 


her Flower Kingdom. 
friends ean solve the problem because she differs 
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greatly from other countries in respect to re- 
ligion, customs, manners, background of history 
and the philosophy of life. 
CHANG I-JEN 
SoocHow, KIANGSU 
CHINA 


QUOTATIONS 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS ONCE MORE 
PosstBLy some of the teachers in Chicago in 
their present distress believe the legislature or 
their own legislative workers are to blame. 
Therefore, we wish to state emphatically that 
the teachers’ organization and its official agents 
re alert at all times and did their work well, 
ind that the legislature did much to relieve the 
situation in Chieago if the laws enacted were 
properly enforced and administered. The pres- 
ent intolerable situation was brought about by 
the loeal authorities, probably guided by politi- 
al officials, who in turn were controlled by pow- 
‘ful, sinister, financial interests. 
Some of the perversities being committed or 
ittempted by the board of education were at- 
mpted in the legislature but failed. For in- 


stance, there were two bills introduced to elimi- 


nate a large number of teachers heretofore em- 
bills constitutional 
amendments were introduced that 
greatly reduced the school budget by forcing re- 
However, the mem- 


and several and 


ployed; 


would have 


ductions in school revenues. 
bers of the legislature responded to our appeals 
to defeat all these bills. The legislature did 
more than defeat bad bills; it enacted several 
intended to relieve the situation. For instance, 
it passed two bills authorizing bond issues for 
about $50,000,000 so that teachers’ salaries could 
be paid. When there were threats of greatly re- 
dueing the length of school term, the legislature 
passed a bill to make nine months the minimum 
term for Chicago. It enacted a law to remove 
the 104 per cent. limitation on Chieago school 
levies; and it enacted several laws to break the 
tax strike and facilitate future tax collections. 

But soon after the legislature adjourned and 
there was no possibility of immediate preventive 
or corrective legislation, the local authorities 
went on a wrecking rampage, which they desig- 
nated “an economy program.” The curriculum 


was severely curtailed, many teaching positions 
were abolished, and the whole system was dis- 
organized by a newly appointed, non-profes- 
sional board without any consultation with or 
advice from the superintendent or other experi- 
enced administrators. In fact the board ignored 
the recommendations of experts after a survey 
of the loeal schools that cost one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. All this is causing great loss to 
the children and distress to the teachers. Of 
course it means much also to the state at large; 
but its correction is as yet a local and not a 
state matter. The state organization of teach- 
ers, the Chieago Division, and the legislature 
each did its part, as a careful reading of the 
report of the secretary in this issue will show; 
but they can not prevent foolish or destructive 
action by the local officials responsible for ad- 
ministering the laws after they are enacted. 

It is now up to the people of Chicago to clean 
up their local mess and to see that the helpful 
laws enacted by the legislature are put into 
effect and properly administered by the local 
officers. No matter how friendly and helpful 
the legislature may be, it can not enforce or 
administer the laws it enacts. That function is 
one to be performed by the executive and ad- 
ministrative officers, and in this ease that means 
the mayor, the city council, the board of educa- 
tion and the tax officials of Chicago. 


THE emergency in education in Chicago was 
so much discussed on the floors of the General 
Assembly that it seemed at times that the emer- 
gency in other school districts would be for- 
gotten. The overshadowing prominence of the 
Chicago problem was caused by several condi- 
tions: it is the largest and most populous dis- 
trict, containing nearly half the population and 
wealth of the state; its teachers are more nu- 
merous, better organized, and more active and 
experienced in public affairs than in other dis- 
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tricts; it contains several metropolitan news- 
papers of wide circulation that keep the world 
informed concerning important issues in that 
city; and its mayor, who is always deeply in- 
volved in polities, appoints the members of the 
board of education, and this often makes eduea- 
tional and school finance problems political 
issues. 

But many downstate school districts are really 
in a worse condition finaneially than is Chicago. 
The school conditions and problems outside Chi- 
cago are not so widely and effectively adver- 
tised as those in the metropolis, but many small 
school districts are suffering even more exten- 
sive curtailments and drastie retrenchments than 
those in the big district. Many small districts 
have incurred the very limit of current indebt- 
edness, have teachers unpaid for several months, 
have a heavy bonded indebtedness, have a dis- 
appearing tax base, and see no way out in the 
future. The rural part of the state, as well as 
the city, has its powerful organizations fighting 
taxation in general and the cost of schools in 
particular. 

When the General Assembly convened, there 
seemed to be grave danger that legislation would 
be enacted that might permanently injure the 


schools in the downstate districts, and several 
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bills that contained dangerous provisions were 
introduced. But the I. S. T. A. committee on 
legislation, its individual members and _ its 
agents were active and alert, and the “Save the 
Schools Campaign” under the auspices of the 
organized teachers did much to arouse the 
people of the state. The legislature responded 
reasonably well. The state school fund was not 
reduced as was threatened; in fact, with the 
arrearages, the appropriation to this fund was 
much larger than ever before. A fifty per cent. 
increase was made in the state rate for the 
teachers’ pension and retirement fund, a bond- 
ing bill was passed for the relief of downstate 
cities, and the reductions in the salaries of 
county superintendents and in the appropria- 
tions to state schools were not greater than were 
expected by those most concerned. It seemed 
impossible in this year of most severe depres- 
sion to get the legislature to take any important 
steps in advance; but that body did show a dis- 
position to maintain the progress already at- 
tained and to provide for carrying on the 
schools. The 58th General Assembly left many 
difficult problems still confronting us, but let 
us give it credit for being helpful rather than 
destructive in this destructive period.—The IIli- 


nois Teacher. 


REPORTS 


THE NEW ACADEMIC YEAR AT 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY began its one hundred 
and eightieth academic year on September 25 
with an enrolment, registration figures now in- 
dicate, practically the same as that of last year, 
when the total in all parts of the university for 
the winter session was 18,576. It was predicted 
that the aggregate attendance for the full aca- 
demie year would equal, and perhaps slightly 
exceed, that of 1932-33, when 36,987 students, 
resident and non-resident, received instruction. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler spoke on 
“Some Ruling Principles of Good Government” 
at the opening exercises. The annual address 
was delivered by Dr. Ernest Hunter Wright, 
professor of English, whose theme was “The 
University at the Crossways.” The exercises 
were preceded by the conventional academic 


procession. 


An address of welcome was made by Presi- 
dent Butler at the opening exercises of the 
School of Medicine. Dr. Philip E. Smith, pro- 
fessor of anatomy, spoke on “Research on the 
Endocrine Glands.” 

Although no considerable changes are ex- 
pected in the final enrolment, applications indi- 
sate distinct increases in some departments, ac- 
cording to Dr. Adam Leroy Jones, director ot 
admissions. 

In the Graduate School, Dr. Jones said, the 
figures are more than 15 per cent. higher, 978 
having applied this year compared with 813 at 
a corresponding date last year. In optometry 
there is a 20 per cent. increase in applications. 


In the Law School, 580 have applied this year 


as against 582 last year at the same time. Ap- 

plications are more numerous in Columbia Col- 

lege than in any year previous to 1932. 
Applications for the School of Medicine, de- 
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ded on months ago, were more than ten times 
as great as the vacancies. Applications for the 
School of Engineering and the School of Den- 
tistry are normal, while the Schools of Journal- 
sm, Architecture and Library Service show 

eht decreases. 

“The increase in the figures for the Graduate 
School is surprising,” Dr. Jones said, “as there 


The applications are 


was a decrease last year. 
pretty well seattered through all the graduate 


departments, although English and history lead 


as usual. 

“While there is no exact basis of comparison 
between the number of applicants and the num- 
ber who will actually register, the totals in the 
schools mentioned should be substantially iden- 
tical with last year’s figures. Last year the sta- 
tisties for the country as a whole showed almost 
tationary enrolment, with a few notable in- 

‘s, especially in institutions like municipal 
colleges where tuition is free, and where stu- 
dents can live at home and therefore be subject 
to no added expense.” 

For the past three years enrolment in the de- 
partments of Columbia University which grant 
degrees has been well maintained, according to 
Edward J. 
“In faet,” he added, “in some of the profes- 
sional schools the tendency has been toward 

cher enrolment. The department which has 
been most affected by economic conditions has 


Grant, registrar of the university. 


been university extension, where the registration 
has been dropping during the period of the de- 
pression. In that department especially, any 
improvement in the economie situation would be 
quickly reflected.” 

Emphasis in new university extension courses 
will be on the recovery program and its effect 
on world economie trends. Benjamin Graham 
Joins the extension faculty to present the prin- 
ciples and technique of security analysis, a 
course which will inelude a eritical examination 
of investment theories in the light of recent 
years’ experience, a determination of the logical 
bases for the selection of securities of various 
types, and the establishment of quantitative 
tests of safety and attractiveness. An enrol- 
ment of over 200, including many from the 
financial district, is expected. 

The department of accounting is prepared to 
assist accountants in meeting their new obliga- 
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tions, which were “placed upon them by federal 
and state legislation and carry with them a eivie 
liability,” according to Dr. Roy B. Kester, head 
of the department. 

William H. Koenig will give a course center- 
ing on the structure, character and effects of the 
economie and political interdependence of na- 
tions. He will emphasize commercial policy 
and the struggle for markets as well as benefits 
and burdens of tariffs, economic protectionism 
and raw material combines. Consideration will 
also be given to governmental control of foreign 
investments, the effect of imperialism and na- 
tionalism, international organization and coop- 
eration, and the place of the American business 
man in this world structure. 
Milton Handler 
course concerned particularly with government 
A study of 
tional trade will be made under the direction of 


Professor will introduce a 


regulation of business. interna- 


Professor James W. Angell, who will discuss 
world trade currents of to-day and the foreign 
trade of the United States as well as the repara- 
tions and interallied debts and the effects of 
currency depreciation. 

In the Italian department of 
course will be given for the first time on modern 


Italy, dealing especially with the social, politi- 


extension, a 


eal, educational and economie conditions of the 
country from the Constitution of the Kingdom 
of Italy to the outbreak of the world war. 
Elementary and intermediate courses in the 
Italian language will be given both at Morning- 
side Heights and at the extra-mural center in 
Newark, N. J. 

The Spanish department, with the coopera- 
tion of nine other divisions, is sponsoring a 
series of lectures in English on the culture of 
Spain to be held at the Casa de las Espanas. 
Democracy and dictatorship in contemporary 
Europe, particularly in Germany, Soviet Russia 
and Fascist Italy, will be surveyed by Thomas 
P. Peardon. 

For the first time in extension, Dr. E. H. 
Hempel will conduct a course in automotive 
economies and management, covering technical 
development, economic evolution of the Amer- 
ican automotive industries, organization of pro- 
duction, distribution systems and many other 
factors in the industry. Dr. Hempel will also 
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give a course in the economies of American and 
European chemical industries. New courses in 
electrical engineering deal with electronies, 
power, system analysis and communication net- 
works. 

University extension includes the university 
classes at Morningside Heights, extra-mural 
classes in various local communities, home 
study courses for students who can not attend 
classes, and the Institute of Arts and Seiences. 

Seth Low Junior College in Brooklyn will 
start its sixth year with a group of superior 
students chosen on the basis of scholarship and 
intelligence. The appreciation of literature and 
other art forms will be emphasized as being 
necessary for the inereased leisure which ae- 
companies shorter working hours. While the 
depression affected the registration and ability 
of students to finance themselves last year, Ed- 
ward J. Allen, director of Seth Low, said it also 
brought about “an eager desire to seriously 
study the historical background and underlying 
philosophy of the social forees responsible for 
the situation” and led to “serious constructive 
thinking.” 

St. Stephen’s College, Annandale-on-Hudson, 
will start the year with a new administration, 
Warden Bernard Iddings Bell having retired. 
His suecessor is Professor Donald G. Tewksbury, 
who has been designated acting dean. This will 
be the first year at St. Stephen’s that students 
entering with an appropriate background in 
Latin and Greek will not be required to take 
further courses in the ancient languages in their 
college work. Opportunities in the classical 
languages and history will not be lessened, how- 
ever, and new courses will be given in musie, 
literature, economies and history. 

New courses in the School of Business, Dean 
Roswell C. MeCrea announced, include a study 
of economic forces influencing business activity, 
trade associations, security markets, corporate 
reorganizations, corporations and trade regula- 
tion. “These and other recently developed 
courses,” Dean McCrea said, “dealing with the 
legal and economic relations of government and 
business, regulation of public utilities, the origin 
and development of business institutions, the 
study of economic processes, all have as part 
of their purpose the laying of foundations in 
knowledge of changing phases of business struc- 
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ture and functioning so vital to the wise han- 
dling of vexing problems in our contemporary 
economic life. 

“These branches of study are illustrative of 
the distinctive rdle our school has steadily set 
for itself, to explore and interpret those trends 
in business activity which point to a better de 
vised economic development.” 

Through the cooperation of the School of 
Business and B. Altman and Company, a grad 
uate course in retail administration will be con- 
tinued this year, Dean MeCrea said. The course, 
offered for the first time last spring, combines 
instruction in theory with practical work in 
Altman’s, where the student receives a salary 
for his work. 

The School of Library Service, which last 
year increased the requirements for admission 
to the course leading to the certificate of pro- 
ficiency in Library Service from one year of ¢ol- 
lege work to two years, will direct intensive 
study on “the arts of the book,” from which an 
appreciation of printing will be gained. An- 
cient writing, medieval illumination, the history 
of book production, and modern book produc- 
tion, illustration, typography and binding will 
be stressed. 

The Institute of Arts and Sciences will open 
October 16 with an address by President But- 
ler on “The Citizen and His World.” The In 
stitute, non-academic arm of the university, 
looks forward to surpassing its record atten- 
dance of 120,355 last year. Among the speak- 
ers for the new season will be Irving Langmuir, 
Nobel laureate in chemistry, 1932; Karl T. 
Compton, president of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; Charles F. Kettering, of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation; Harlow Shapley, of 
Harvard University Observatory; the Honor- 
able Herbert H. Lehman, governor of New 
York; the Honorable Alfred E. Smith, and the 
Honorable Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor. 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


Cross, Tom P. and CuLARK H. Stover, Editors. 
Heath Readings in the Literature of Europe. 
Pp. xv+1194. Heath. $4.00. 

HEDGER, GEORGE A. An Introduction to Western 
Cwilization. Pp. xi+854. Doubleday, Doran. 
$3.50. 

LisItzKy, GENE. Thomas Jefferson. Pp. 358. 
Illustrated. Viking Press. $2.50. 

Magsor, Davin R. An Introduction to Philosophy 
Pp. vii+495. Doubleday, Doran. $2.00. 
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Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


NEW NOTE IN CIVICS 
Pittsburgh 
people as a kind of 


Schoolman 


stock, 
fuzhes,! is bought by 
mble in the hope that its price may go up 


SoME says 


nd then it can be sold. This thing is done so 
ich that some people wrongly think all brok- 
s are gamblers and dishonest. 
This is a safe hint by Author Hughes, who, 
f he is in a sehool system similar to such as 
the most of us have known, has many friends 
mong board members, principals and teachers 
ho are playing the street right along or dab- 
bling in other gambling games—rubber plan- 
tions, apple farms, suburban real estate and 
Mexican copper mines. I wonder if it would 


do any good to inelude among the many 
ught-inspiring questions grouped at the end 
each Hughes chapter: “Ask your teacher 
how many school people he knows who have 
bought stoek. lost? What per 
cent. is this?” 


The questions and exercises Teacher Hughes 


How many 


sows generously through his book are far and 
the “Tf the school 
‘aches a boy to be a chemist and he gets rich, 
Why not?” 


“What is the use of school vacations?” 


away above usual run. 


s the community better off? 


“Who should not go to college?” 

“Should an athlete receive college assistance?” 

“Does your school do all it can to promote 
good eitizenship ?” 

“How ean your school be made more useful 
to the community ?” 

The author has a happy faculty in framing 
questions so that teachers will find it harder 
than usual to emasculate them. The dear old 

lagogue, impelled by the schoolroom urge of 
leaving nothing unsettled, will meet many puz- 
zles here that are good for his soul. 

As a deseription of the essentials of govern- 
ment, local, municipal, state and national; as 
a comparative exhibition of the governments 
of the civilized world; as an effort to use pic- 

1R. O. Hughes, ‘‘ Building Citizenship.’’ Allyn 


and Bacon, Boston. 775 pp. $1.60. 


torial aids and lively narrative to attract the 
interest of boys and girls; as a compromise 
between radical propaganda and chloroformed 
acceptance of things as they are, the book is 
far ahead of the average civic lullaby common 
in high schools. 
THE GERMAN REBELLIONS 

Tue frantie two weeks in Germany preceding 
the end of the great war are pictured by Theo- 
dor Pliver? in a gripping account of conversa- 
tions, actions, quarrels, mutinies, riots and sur- 
renders. You see the war fleet at Kiel starting 
out for a desperate attack upon the enemy and 
coming to a bewildering stop, ship after ship 
the eenter of a cloud of steam, as mutinous 
sailors turn water on the boiler fires. They 
They man the small boats 
Troops Nearby 
Word comes from +he 


have had enough. 
and go ashore. fraternize. 
cities join in the revolt. 
army front that troops will no longer fight. 
Berlin officials telephone the Kaiser to abdicate. 
One after another of them tells his own reasons 
for not carrying the news of revolt to the war 
lord. 
will support him no longer. In 
Communists and Social Democrats keep to- 


gether long enough to force the armistice. A 


The soldiers 
the 


He questions his generals. 
Berlin 


moderate republic is set up, but the long tradi- 
tion of militarism triumphs. The generals re- 
main. 

The author, forced to flee from Germany, has 
made a living history of these days of terror. 
He pictures the bewildering events and puts 
them into a coherent setting and makes clear 
the weakness of the peace-loving Social Demo- 
erats whose lack of decisive action permitted 
the triumph of Hitlerism. 


THE HITLERLAND OF HATE 

As if he were taking up the German story 
where Pliver left off, Professor Hoover® has 

2 Theodor Pliver, ‘‘The Kaiser Goes; The Gen- 
erals Remain.’’ The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 368 pp. $2.00. 

3 Calvin B. Hoover, ‘‘Germany Enters the Third 
Reich.’? The Macmillan Company, New York. 
243 pp. $2.50. 
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written an account of the politics, economies, 
militancy and ruling theories of the present 
Hitler régime. He has done it with such in- 
timacy and vividness that the work is in the 
front rank of the books of the year. Experi- 
enced in sociology and polities, occupant of a 
in Duke University, North 


Hoover 


chair of economics 


Carolina, Professor has spent much 


time in Germany and had intimate acquain- 
there. Not only does he 
for selecting essentials, but he 


tance with leaders 
shaw a talent 
has a facility in presenting them in particu- 


His 


what to most readers are abhorrent principles 


larly interesting style. presentation of 
of Hitlerism is done with the calmness of a phy- 
sician describing a disease. 

The triumph of the Social Democrats, their 
overthrow by the National Socialists, the dif- 
ference between these two parties, the opposi- 
tion to “holding corporations” controlling in- 
dustry, the the Social 


Democrats, the curious theory put forth as 


weak surrender of 
reason for persecuting the Jews, and, through 
it all, the dramatic performances of Hitler, the 
great showman, make a melodrama which 
Author Hoover’s calm description leaves full 
of exeiting climax. 

Hindenburg had never pretended to be a 
republican. Old and feeble, he has receded as 
Hitler has advanced. The Nazi leader may be 
a clown, but he is a political genius. In a 
that turn out 


He has never 


makes decisions 
right for him. Luek is with him. 
accepted responsibility without stipulation that 
complete power shall go with it. A month be- 
fore he became Chancellor the most respectable 
publie opinion was that he was hopelessly lost. 
A few months later the same opinion rates him 


erisis he snap 


“a great statesman.” 

You see here this Hitler party as neither the 
creature of the Junkers nor of the industrialists. 
It is truly a mass movement. Its strength is 
with the ruined lower middle class, the discon- 
tented peasants and the youth of the universi- 
ties. The leaders are true fanatics. The party 
is fundamentally opposed to democratic prin- 
It is more 

It insists 


ciples and a parliamentary system. 
akin to bolshevism than to fascism. 
upon the right of the Nordic race to rule the 
It glorifies war as the supreme German 

To die on the field of battle is the 


world. 
destiny. 


noblest ambition to be fostered in man. 
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The international outlook is gloomy. The 
Third Reich has thrown away treaties, Kelloggs 
pacts, reduction of armaments, and faces the 
world with hate. The German masses are surely 
for war. Their revival of militarism is a tre- 
mendous passion, all reasoning against it being 
rigorously suppressed. 

The composition and arrangement of Profes- 


alter 


sor Hoover’s book give you the feeling, 
reading it, that you know the Germany of to- 


day. 


ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY 

In his short English history, Teacher Salz 
man? says he wishes to tell the story of England 
in a short space but not to say “this happened” 
without having why it occurred understood. He 
has found that a large proportion of those who 
study history at school do not get a grip of the 
basie facts Here, then, is a text made to show 
England as a process of continuous evolution, 
as causes and effects. Author Salzman wishes 
to write something that will be read without 
compulsion. The book is intended as a firmly 
knit skeleton on which the flesh and color may 
be put by collateral reading. This though it 
be, it is readable without boredom. 


A HISTORY TEXT FOR EFFICIENT 
STUDY 


A NEW Heath history of America® exemplifies 
the advantage of a text written by teachers who 
know the beneficiaries of the study and how to 
reach them. History in school is a purpose. 
An intent to equip the young American with 
civic information and to set him thinking upon 
problems is evidenced in this book by the 
amount of space given to representative gov- 
ernment, political parties and the relation of 
the United States to the rest of the globe. 
“Floor talks” and discussions are suggested in 
plenty. The authors have kept whatever bias 
they have well out of their work. Waddy 
Thompson is an experienced writer of history. 
Professor Wirth occupies the chair of aims and 
methods of teaching history, a post in the 
George Peabody College for Teachers. His re- 

4L. F. Salzman, ‘‘A Survey of English His 
tory.’’ Robert M. McBride and Company, New 
York. 267 pp. $1.25. 

5 Fremont P. Wirth, Waddy 


History of American Progress.’’ D. C. 
and Company, Boston. 553 pp. $1.52. 


Thompson, ‘‘A 
Heath 
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searches in the methods of social studies are 


responsible for corrective elements in this book 


med at giving a correct time-sense and com- 
parison of movements in the progress of the 


} 


ountry. 


CAESAR, IN A DIFFERENT LIGHT 

Sare in the chair of modern history in the 
University of Geneva, Professor Ferrero® pro- 
duces an enthralling life of 
mes. Since Ferrero startled the reading world 


Caesar and his 
with “The Greatness and Decline of Rome” he 
has been undisputed master of the art of mak- 
ing moderns at home in the ancient empire. 
None of his motion, color and elarity is absent 
from this brilliant biography. Pompey, Cicero, 
Clodius, Lueullus, Crassus, Antony, Cleopatra 
or lesser heroes and scoundrels filibuster in the 
senate, buy votes, sell offices, juggle the ecur- 
rency, flatter the proletariat, go racketeering, 
wrestle with the problem of unemployment, in- 
vent new kinds of graft, suspend credit, declare 
moratoriums for debts, join with crooked con- 
tractors of publie works, profiteer from wars 
and peddle gossip and propaganda. 

Crassus organizes a fire department of his 
own. His agents see that there are fires. Cras- 
sus bids on houses in flames, and as soon as his 
bid is taken puts out the fire and sells at a 
profit. 

Lucullus brings the cherry tree from the 
Orient and sets a record never equaled for 
luxurious dinners. 

Poor Cicero worries through agonies of un- 
popularity and debt. 


interest charges running from 48 per cent. to 


A nation struggles with 


repudiation, with doles, unenforced laws, pass- 
ing new unenforceable ones, bewildering its 
magistrates, selling out to vested interests, pro- 
hibiting the hoarding of money, curbing or 
social climbers and 
allegiance from one general to another and 
back again. 


admitting shifting its 
Through this welter you follow 
the two rivals Pompey and Caesar all over the 
Roman world. This is an anti-Fascist history. 
The prevailing idea bolstered by Momsen and 
Drury, generally accepted, made Caesar the 
destroyer of the republic and the founder of the 
empire. Ferrero’s Caesar did neither nor in- 
tended to seize supreme power for himself. 
®Guglielmo Ferrero, ‘‘The Life of Caesar.’’ 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 525 pp. $5.00. 
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The revolutions in our own day ending in 
despotic usurpations have awakened the old 
A false 
history of Caesar could revive the romantic 


romantic illusion of the savior tyrant. 


idea of the hero-usurper. 

Professor Ferrero’s narration and descrip- 
tion, based on his long historical research, is 
of such clarity and power that the high schools 
will furnish avid readers. 


MOSES COIT TYLER 

ENGLISH PROFESSOR JONES,’ of the University 
of Michigan, had a student who submitted a 
critical biography of Moses Coit Tyler as a dis- 
sertation in the department of English. Young 
Casady had done so well with this that his pro- 
fessors believed he should add chapters on 
Tyler’s life and publish a book. But the student 
died. To Professor Jones fell the task of mak- 
ing a complete biography of Tyler, which now 
comes, superbly printed, from the University 
of Michigan Press. 

Those who knew Tyler will devour it. Those 
whose late arrival have given them no memory 
of the brilliant historian of early American 
will 
The narrator of them has the biogra- 


letters follow his adventures with keen 


relish. 
pher’s great gift, balance. The waverings, un- 


certainties, resolutions and _ relapses 


that beset ordinary mortals make the eminent 


regrets, 


founder of modern methods of teaching English 
a brother in distress. Tyler’s disdain and affee- 
tion for the ministry, his journalism with Tilton 
and Beecher, his great opportunities, his schol- 
arly workmanship, his immense popularity, his 
despair of the Republic, his frequent experi- 
ences of high spirits and low ones make, as 
here presented, a story never flagging. This is 
an exceptionally fine book. 


GREAT LIVES 
“For history,” said Carlyle, “is the essence of 
innumerable biographies and there is no heroie¢ 
poem but is at bottom a biography, the life of 
a man; also there is no life of a man, faith- 
fully reeorded, but is a heroic poem of its sort, 
rhymed or unrhymed.” “There is properly no 


’ 


history,” oracled Emerson, “only biography.” 


The library reports continue to chronicle the 
Edgar 
The 
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7 Howard Mumford Jones, Thomas 
Casady, ‘‘The Life of Moses Coit Tyler.’’ 
University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. 
pp- $2.00. 
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demand of their readers for more “lives.” So 
comes a series from the Maecmillans*—biogra- 
phies of Shakspere, Victoria, Wagner, Wesley, 
Reynolds, Rhodes, Gladstone, Eliot, the Brontés, 
Charles II, Dickens, Beethoven, Stanley, Blake, 
Sheridan, Burns, Edward VII, Thackeray, 
Napoleon III, with eight more in press and 
others in preparation. They are the work of 
authors selected as competent to set old faets 
in new lights and to satisfy the appetite of 
these times. So “Charles II” is the reeord of 
a mind perturbed by lack of money for the 
publie business, harassed by political parties 
rising and falling. Dickens, Thackeray, Sheri- 
dan, George Eliot, struggle with the difficult 
art of making a living. 

The biographies are so short that you ean 
read the whole of any one between dinner and 
bed. I became intimate with eighteen distin- 
guished and highly interesting people in eight- 
een Long Island nights’ entertainment. 

John Drinkwater’s Shakspere is a snappy 
demolition of the fancies that Shakspere was 
somebody else. The “Henry M. Stanley” flashes 
with adventure. The authors of the series are 
British writers long familiar with their sub- 


jects. 


CONSCIOUS SELF-CONTROL 


Joun Dewey had a suspicion that Matthias 


Alexander® in treating unfortunates who were 
poorly coordinated had discovered and em- 
ployed a principle and method of physical- 
mental adjustment of high value. Dr. Dewey 
for several years studied Mr. Alexander’s work 
and says he is ready to stake a reputation on 
it. It aims to give a correct standard of sensory 
appreciation and self-judgment, to enable men 
and women to stand on their own feet, equipped 
with satisfactory psycho-physical equilibrium, 
meeting with readiness, confidence and happi- 
ness, instead of with fear, confusion and discon- 
tent, the contingencies and buffetings of this 
bewildering world. Two earlier books by this 
author—“Man’s Superior Intelligence” and 
“Constructive Conscious Control”—are here 
continued. There are accounts of experiments 


8 Various authors, ‘‘Great Lives.’’ Nineteen 


volumes, about 142 pp. each. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 75 cents each. 

® F. Matthias Alexander, ‘‘The Use of Self.’’ 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 143 pp. 
$2.00. 
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of satisfaction as a proof of the fitness of any 
act is untrustworthy. This is of the utmost 
importance in the control of human reaction. 
The book is Mr. Alexander’s account of central 
and conscious self-management and how 


tained. 


POPULAR PSYCHOLOGY 


THIRTY specialists contribute to the com 


yendium of knowledge of psychology in these 
SD . DP. 


times.1° The scientific method has changed 
psychology. Controlled experiments in labora 
tories, hospitals and schools have sometimes ¢o1 
firmed, sometimes flatly contradicted the old 
wisdom of common sense. Better ways of lea 

ing have been discovered. New light has dis- 
pelled clouds of prejudice and propaganda. 
Thirty of the lectures here reproduced are sum- 
maries and applications of recent findings of 
research. Written for a radio audience, all are 
terse, direct and popular. There is no aca- 
demic remoteness here. Gesell, Angell, Hol- 
lingsworth, Watson, Allport, Cannon, Thorn 
dike and Judd are among those who discoursi 
on industry, teaching, personality, effect ot 
emotions, fears, anger and cooperative work. 






MENTAL GROWTH OF CHILDREN 

THE Maemillan Company offer a new and 
enlarged edition of the standard work of Nors 
worthy and Whitley on the mental development 
of the young echild.1? It is a text-book for 
teacher-training institutions, and is, therefore, 
supplied with questions and problems in thx 
modern manner. You will find the psychologi- 
eal principles clearly stated and immediately 
translated into application in the training 0! 
the children. 

For instance, the psychology of success 1s 
analyzed into its simple elements—definite aim, 
effect of seeing results, cultivation of interest 
and of desire to improve. 

Here is an authoritative scientific study cov- 
ering nature, tendencies, reactions, emotions, 
play, work, imagination, thinking, ethics, 
physique, and so on, clear and practical. 

10 Walter V. Bingham, Editor, ‘‘ Psychology T 
day. Lectures and Study Manual.’’ University 
of Chicago Press. 552 pp. $1.50. 

11 Naomi Norsworthy, Mary Theodora Whitley, 


‘The Psychology of Childhood.’’ The Maemillan 
Company, New York. 515 pp. $1.80. 











in the technology of self-control. The feeling 
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CI inged World.’’ 


roBER 7, 1933 


HEALTHY OPTIMISM 

We now live, observes Dean Kirkwood,?? in a 
rid where the claims of society appear to 
sh with those of the individual at every turn. 
one is free from the conflict of different 
es of his nature. It is a suffering, disturbed 
laboring under great 
The age is like the 


or of revolutionary Europe at the 


| anxious planet, 


anges not understood. 
naissance 
of the 


d is to east off fears and to be content with 


eighteenth century. The present 


positive and constructive principles. 
iinst this mood even wise protests based on 

in the inner check fail to be heard except 
Our 


sk is to use what light we have to understand 


those who do not need the doctrine. 
changes, to see how far our eodes of conduet 
suffice to guide us in the moral eonfliets to 

we are subject. 

lertaking this task with a winning mod- 
and sympathetie earnestness, avoiding that 
to 
modern mind, Professor Kirkwood 
the for 
al contact, for family life, friendship, love, 


is insufficient 


eal to authority which 
re the 


ns through matter of standards 
parenthood, schools, universities and 

us groupings. 
\ calm and satisfying reasonableness flavors 
volume. 


It is good meat for teachers, par- 
ts and citizens. 


MENACE OF THE MOVIES 

Tue researches of a score of investigators 
eported in twelve different surveys of the effect 
the films upon childhood and youth were by 
W. W. Charters to 


nry Forman,'* Harvard graduate, traveler, 


turned 


Lessor 


over 


‘ine editor and student of public affairs. 
' startling result is set forth judicially in a 
\\4 book. 


Year by year the three major themes—crime, 
love—are the main eoneern of from 72 to 
) 


- per cent. of the pictures. Do you wonder 


foreigners viewing this particular mirror 


American life conclude we are an oversexed 


‘riminal nation? 


ihe o¢ 


od that might be done by this power- 
ans of representation is elaborated by 


M. M. Kirkwood, ‘‘Duty and Happiness in a 
The Macmillan Company, New 
k. 207 pp. $2.00. 

Henry James Forman, ‘‘Our Movie-Made Chil- 
’? The Maemillan Company, New York. 
pp. $2.50. 
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Mr. Forman, citing particular pictures to make 
beneficent as 
Were this 
not so the entire industry would have been 
We cer- 
But 
n any one believe that the constant iteration 


the 


the point. The movie can be a 


well as a pleasurable factor in life. 


revolutionized or abolished long ago. 
tainly hope that the good influences count. 
Ca 
ot vice and crime theme in pictures, which 
11,000,060 


children of thirteen years and under, will help 


during 1929 were seen weekly by 
solve the problems that beset us? Instead of a 
strengthening of character, for which we are 
paying immense sums in the maintenance of 
publie schools, this universal means of amuse- 
ment is shown by these scientific investigations 
the 


shows 


national order and 


who, 


be undermining 
The 


number, go to the movies, what 


to 


morals. book and in what 


Is how 


seen, 
children’s sleep is affected, other nervous and 
physical effeets, movies as provocative of de- 
linquency, sexual excesses, hold-ups, murder, 
idleness and general decadence There are no 
wild statements. The case studies of inmates of 
reformatories, the thorough tabulation of statis- 
ties, are submitted for your drawing of your 


own econelusions. 


EDUCATION THE WORLD OVER 
ANOTHER timely book comes from Interna- 
Institute Student, 
teacher, traveler, expounder of education in 


tional Professor Kandel.'4 
conventions at home and abroad, judicious in- 
terpreter, Dr. Kandel has the talent of deserip- 
to 
reader and satisfying to the professional. 


the general 
In 


this volume he has outlined the large themes of 


tion and comment attractive 


nationalism, racial character, state influence, or- 


ganization and teacher preparation. Under 
these heads he deseribes the procedure in se- 
lected countries, always including the United 
States. 


Everywhere is erisis. Democracy as 


an ideal of life, individualism as a foree, for 
the past twenty years have been asserting them- 
selves in school procedures. Since the world 
war another influence, nationalism, revived by 
it, It 
directed toward internationalism and good-will. 
It the in- 
fluences that make for a better world, 
giving full value to obstacles that must be con- 
42 i 
Houghton 
$4.00. 


has gained notable power. can be 


is a Kandel trait to search for al! 
while 


Education. ’?? 


922 pp. 


Kandel, 
Mifflin 


‘“Comparative 
Company, Boston. 
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sidered. In the present masterly study this 
disposition, experienced and matured, gives a 
vital tone to the work and a high interest to 
the reading. 

ORGANIZATION WITHOUT BOREDOM 

You ean recommend Dr. Breed’s new book?® 
to any one you wish to please with a forward 
urge. The evident laborious preparation of it 
seems to have put no weariness upon him. His 
last chapter is as hearty as his first. The needs 
to be fulfilled by teaching, as the testing move- 
ment has thrown light upon results, largely in- 
fluence the substance of this book and supply 
it with more solid ground than the old favorites 
ever had. Scientific management has been held 
responsible for overproduction of goods from 
which America now suffers; but there is no 
danger, says Dr. Breed, of overproduction of 
people who have been reared to think about the 
problems of cooperative government. 

In the very modern chapter on extra-curricu- 
lar activities, for instance, the kinds of activi- 
ties are listed in order of number of pupils 
engaged. Clubs based on sport enrol 29 per 
cent. of the pupils. Fourteen other interests, 
down to handwork, show lessening numbers. 
This last gets three tenths of one per cent. 
Among these rroups fostered by teachers not 
one student society is connected in the faintest 
way with civic service. As I write this review, 
there are on my table fifty-eight clippings re- 
porting graduation addresses by men and 
women of note bewailing the isolation of schools 
from the economie-political life of the day. To 
quote from The New Outlook, which happens to 
lie on the top of the pile, education has com- 
pletely deluded this multitude of graduates just 
turned loose. Is there one of them or their 
magazines or a representative group among 
them that has even an attitude toward polities, 
economics? There is not. Have they made 
an effort to understand the causes of approach- 
ing war? They have not. 

Dr. Breed can not be classed with those who 
are hammering the schools. He has a way of 
presenting facts, however, that is more effective 
than direct recrimination. 

Take, for instance, his chapter on size of class 
and teacher-load. It leaves little for most of 
us old protesters to stand on. 

15 Frederick S. Breed, ‘‘Classroom Organization 
and Management.’’ The World Book Company, 
Yonkers. 472 pp. $2.00. 





His treatment of scholarship ratings, of test- 
, 


ing, of grading, grouping, supervised study, 
promotion, making curriculums, school account- 
ing, discipline and kindred topies is free from 
ruessing and untested assertion. But what 

researchers in these fields have upset or con- 
firmed is so presented that the student of this 
book must come through stripped of many 
traditional futilities and without bewilderment. 


COMENIUS MEMORIAL 

DEDICATED to President Masaryk, an exquisite 
souvenir of the visit of Jan Amos Komensky, 
the Czech educational pioneer who came to 
England in 1641, is published by the Oxford 
Press.1® 

Mr. Young has translated the Comenius docu- 
ments bearing on the establishment of an ency- 
clopedia, a science society, and so forth. The 
many illustrations and portraits are treasures. 


UPS AND DOWNS OF CHINESE EDU- 
CATION 

AN experienced observer and judicious writer’ 
is responsible for an important study of the 
distressing trend of education in China. Mili- 
tary propagandists get control of the schools. 
They imitate the indoctrination of intolerant 
nationalism and animosity toward other nations 
as found in Japanese and European education 
and in American as well. John Dewey, Paul 
Monroe, William A. MeCall and others bring 
about reorganization of the Chinese school sys- 
tem, but along comes another war scare and in 
come the proclamations that a prosperous com- 
mercial society backed by efficient militarism 
must be the aim of education. “Since the world 
war,” say the agitators, “all nations emphasize 
this type of schooling.” Students and teachers 
must keep out of polities. Even in girls’ normal 
schools military drill is advocated. Mr. Peake’s 
accounts of the warlike songs in school, the flag 
ceremonies, the resolutions of teachers’ conven- 
tions, make startling reading. 


MONROE’S SURVEY OF THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL WORLD 

Proressor Paut Monroe, easily the leading 

American educational encyclopedist, goes round 


16 Robert Fitzgibbon Young, ‘‘Comenius in En- 
gland.’’ Oxford University Press, 114 5th Avenue, 
New York. 99 pp. $3.00. 

17 Cyrus H. Peake, ‘‘ Nationalism and Education 
in Modern China.’’ Columbia University Press, 
New York. 240 pp. $3.00. 
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world in his second volume of papers.?’ 
ere are appraisals of culture and education 
Russia, Japan, China, Manchuria, the Philip- 
nes and elsewhere. 
erican educational interests in Europe, the 


There are expositions of 


onary problem, research and other timely 
‘he student as a class, says Dr. Monroe, be- 
s to exist in America. He is not yet so much 
dynamic political force as in some other 
intries, but the nature of his life and educa- 
adapt him to change. In his discussions of 
rdships abroad the author’s addresses, deliv- 
‘ed before the depression here, refer to the 
k of opportunity in Europe—a graduate of 
medical school applying for employment as 
ratekeeper, normal schools closing because of 
versupply of teachers; only two hundred high- 
ol instruetorships vacated in a year in Prus- 
no voeation aimed at in the higher schools 
The imminence of 


lar distresses in America is startling. 


xcept government posts. 


These essays, being addresses upon various 


casions, possess the force and interest of an 
xperienced and admired speaker. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF YOUNGSTERS 
THERE is a professor of child development in 


lls College.t® She writes a wholesome ac- 
unt of how children’s minds develop, com- 
‘ing them with other animals, showing how 
The laughter 


children is one of the pleasantest things in 


mastery of the emotions comes. 


the world. It is a large reward one gets who 
rks with them. Smiles come as early as the 
week. Darwin’s child smiled on the forty- 
fifth day. Goldsmith said, “We ery when we 
ome into the world and every day shows us 
Goldsmith did not know Lovisa Wag- 
ner. Crusty old Herbert Spencer used to bor- 
ow his sister’s babies to hear them laugh and 
use his spirits. Laughter is a physiological 
afety valve, a psychological exhilarant and a 
eguiator of social relations. We need more 
it, these days. 
Professor Wagoner’s chapters on learning to 
taik, learning about sex, learning to sleep, 
* Paul Monroe, ‘‘ Essays in Comparative Educa- 
* Vol. Il. Teachers College Press, Colum- 
University, New York. 311 pp. $2.50. 
‘Lovisa C. Wagoner, ‘‘The Development of 
ning in Young Children.’’ McGraw-Hill Book 
mpany, New York. 322 pp. $2.50. 
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learning self-mastery and all are refreshingly 

simple, natural and straightforward. The pie- 

tures are charming. 

EFFICIENT HIGH SCHOOL 
WORKS 


WE shall not conceive a dream high school, 


HOW THE 


but one that faces facts as we have found them 
and which, with adequate financial support, a 
principal in an average American community 
will find feasible if he develops the practises 
This is the promise of three ex- 


we outline. 
perienced high-school authorities?® of the state 


where education flourishes like the banyan tree, 
California. 

Conforming to its title, their book, after four 
chapters on high schooling in general, devotes 
itself to principal, librarian, health 
director, heads of departments, teachers, clerks, 
attendance treasurer, re- 
search officer, stock 
keeper, cafeteria manager, building custodian 
and his staff. There is a special chapter on 
small schools. What are the duties and what 
is good performance of all these worthies is 
given in extended detail, with the 
means by which the principal keeps track of 
them all. 

A closing chapter is on students’ share in 
administration. In this the authors are cau- 
They say “may” instead of “should.” 


deans, 
secretary, recorder, 


study-hall attendant, 


together 


tious. 
They shy at police duty by boys and girls in 
which point Judge Gaynor would be disap- 
pointed, holding, as he does, that the common 
law expects every citizen to be a policeman. 
From lack of this responsibility crime is too 
rampant. The authors would have the student 
treasurer appointed, not elected. The 
objective in student participation, they say, is 
not to get things done but to educate pupils 
Every activity should have 


proper 


to get things done. 
a faculty sponsor. Self-government is a thing 
to be taught. Hence the teacher adviser. The 
book is for honor societies based on scholarship. 
No principal, it says, can hope to exterminate 
Ho, ho! 


authors did not search far enough! 


fraternities and sororities. Our three 
The prin- 
cipals who have done this are legion. 


20 George A. Rice, Clinton C. Conrad, Paul Flem- 
ing, ‘‘The Administration of Publie High Schools 
through their Personnel.’’ The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 723 pp. $2.75. 
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Don’t imagine I have any slurs on this fine 
book. It is A-1 with three stars, definite, clear, 
full of large purpose and rich with specifie in- 
stances of high schools carrying out efficiently 


the admirable schemes here described. 


CONSTRICTED COLLEGE CASH 
WITH desire to furnish all the encourage- 
ment possible, but yet not shirking a eriticism 
of this or that feature in which the college 
1 in col- 


> 


should mend its ways, two specialists? 
lege and university education gather the special 
problem of hard-pressed institutions, the steps 
taken to solve them and coordinate the whole 
into a volume of counsel. 

Those from whom financial support could 
come, either by personal giving or by legislative 
appropriations, are not fully persuaded to an 
acceptance of belief in the value of the higher 
education as expounded by those who direet it. 
Dr. Hill, who writes the chapter on “Higher 
Edueation and the Social Order,” does not 
dodge the fact that large numbers of persons 
want to know what higher education has done 
that is worth its cost. Every one responsible 
for a government bureau or for a department 
of research in an industrial plant or a school 
for employees of a manufacturing concern is 
kept on his toes drawing up lists of accomplish- 
ments that have saved this amount or have pro- 
duced that sum. Claiming that educational 
benefits are “intangibles,” assuming that Amer- 
ica has a supreme faith in her sehools, has 
sufficed in flush times. The not uneommon 
charge that education has failed to keep us out 
of the mess we are in, the old jibes of Macaulay, 
Herbert Spencer, Emerson and a host of eut- 
ting critics require more definite replies than 
the higher class ecollegians give. They are in 
the state Dr. Channing described as of one 
believing in God not because he is argued into 
it, but he argues for God because he believes in 
Him. The maintenance of professional schools 
whose graduates can not subsist in overerowded 
callings, the unproved assertion that small 
classes are necessary, the glorification of re- 
search without listing the researches that are 
worth the time and money, many other ques- 
tionable activities will come to mind, as light is 
thrown on them by this painstaking study. The 

21 David S. Hill, Fred J. Kelly, ‘‘Economy in 
Higher Education.’’ Carnegie Corporation, 522 
5th Ave., New York. 127 pp. Free. 
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conclusions inevitable from it are that college 
must take its belt up some more holes. Where 
and how to eut is the problem discussed a]] 
through. One drastic lesson to be learned from 
the ruthless combination and shutting down of 
plants and saving of costs while increasing pro- 
duction, as practised by the industrial corpora- 
tions, looms in the future. The educationally 
distressed South, the poorer states in other 
parts of the country, the needful better spread 
of educational opportunity to regions with 
almost none, point to the need cf educational 
planning for the high levels on a national seale. 
Scholarship is facing as stern a challenge as at 
any time since the nation was founded. 


ADVICE FOR BEGINNERS IN COLLEGE 
A Goop straight preachment for high-school 
boys and girls, telling them the things they ask 
about college, comes from a professor of edu- 
cation?? in the University of New Mexico. His 
book is intended also for freshmen already 
starting in the higher institutions. Counsellor 
Seyfried knows young people and the hits and 
misses they make in college. He discourses on 
study, time-wasting, hazing, associates, fraterni- 
ties, athletics, health and conduet, seriously, 
sensibly and with sympathy for the neophyte. 


FLOUNDERING COLLEGIANS 

THE bewildered graduate trying one job after 
another who found little out about himself or 
the work of the world while he was in college 
is the subject of a study?? by a committee of 
the American Council on Edueation. They 
treat extensively of record ecards of students as 
individuals, discourse on achievement tests, go 
deeply into personality measurements, suggest 
standards for monographs on vocations and 
relate many details of character study. The 
writers have a talent for making an official 
report deeply interesting. 


INSIDE INFORMATION ON THE COL- 
LEGE LIBRARY 

A stupy of the loaning of books to students 
is put by Librarians Brown and Boustfield** into 

22J. E. Seyfried, ‘‘Youth and His College 
Career.’’ University of New Mexico Press, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. 251 pp. $2.25. 

23 **Measurement and Guidance of College otu- 
dents.’’ Williams and Wilkins Company, Balti- 
more. 199 pp. $2.00. 

24 Charles Harvey Brown, H. G. Bousfield, ** “it 
culation Work in College Libraries.’’ American 
Library Association, Chicago, 179 pp. $2.20. 
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book whieh proves surprisingly interesting 


ugh it is intended for use as a text for 
brary-school classes. 
[he important difference between public 


rary service and that in the college institu- 
, the problem of satisfying thirty students 
ed 
red by two books in the library, the pro- 
rs who ask to have books bought which are 


by an instructor to look up a matter 


ver used, the researcher who wants a special 
m in which he may write a book and who 
es this chamber as a private club, the long- 
me borrowers of official rank, the rarity of 
ling exeept forced study, objectives of the 
n department, experiences at the desk, read- 
r-room practises and a profusion of engaging 


matters are included in the study. 


=XTENSIVE SURVEY OF RURAL ADULT 
EDUCATION 
Tue Landis-Willard book?® is the twelfth in 
the Maemillan studies in adult education. Both 
authors are officers of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education. Rural adult service 
was, says Kenyon Butterfield in his introduc- 
tion to this book, one of the educational pro- 
posals of both Washington and Franklin. 
Emerson and noted men of his time were glad 
broad civie 


— 


address farmers’ institutes on 
themes. The movement would be infinitely more 
valuable if the various agencies knew better 
what others are doing. The purpose of this 
book is to interpret and coordinate programs. 
It records the results of a wide research project 
ivolving social and eeonomie factors, libraries, 
schools, agricultural-extension courses, parent 

ining, radio programs, cultural arts and all. 
and urban education have the same 
general aim—a more perfect union, justice, 
prosperity, peace, happiness and general wel- 
tare, better government, fuller living. More of 
an experimental, less of a fixed attitude is 
needed among educators; better financing, more 
authentie facts gathered and studied as a basis 
for plans, county committees, organization on 
basis. More organizations are not 
1eeded, but the experience gathered and to be 
extended should be carried to all the workers 
in the movement. 

25 Benson Y. Landis, John D. Willard, ‘‘ Rural 


Adult Education.’’ The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 229 pp. $1.75. 
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The book is the most thorough and complete 
study of the problem yet made in America. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CLASSES 
WHEN Dr. 


University of Chicago forty-one years ago he 


Harper revived the suspended 


insisted upon a correspondence department for 
adult education. In 1892 Hervey Mallory was 
called to manage this service and has been in 
it ever since. Walton Bittner was one of Mal- 
lory’s students and now administers the exten- 
sion division of Indiana University. These two 
authorities?® are the surveyors chosen by the 
American for Adult Education 
whose investigation, financed by the Carnegie 


Association 


Foundation, now comes as the work of these 
two men. 
The origin 
teaching, its 
problems and policies, standards and practises, 
success of its takers, detailed monographs on 
teaching each subject, make an informing book 
that I find remarkably interesting and valuable. 
The preponderance of educational practise is 
as if teaching should cease when the regular 
day diploma has been given. Never was the 
absurdity of such a notion more generally de- 
cried than now. The wave of argument against 
this fallacy makes this book much in demand. 


and growth of correspondence 


students, courses and subjects, 


MEASURING ADULT CLASSES 

So far, observes Professor Sorenson,?* Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, the vocational and finan- 
cial motive has been predominant among exten- 
This is in line with American 
aspiration. We should plan for the large and 
select group of older persons who want to 
study under prolifie scholars for the sake of 
continuing intellectual growth. The Sorenson 
psychological study is an investigation of the 
experiences, previous training and _ present 
abilities of extension students in comparison 
with those in the day courses. Some professors 
have a general notion that the extensioners are 
brighter; some, that they are poorer; others, 
that they are about the same. The women rank 
higher. Students in engineering, business and 


sion classes. 


26 Walton S. Bittner, Hervey F. Mallory, ‘‘ Uni- 
versity Teaching by Mail.’’ Thé Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 335 pp. $2.50. 

27 Herbert Sorenson, ‘‘ Adult Abilities in Exten- 
sion Classes.’’ University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis. 100 pp. $1.00. 
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mathematics rank below those in education and 
language courses. The changes going on in 
industrial and economic status of men and 
women whose regular school days are finished 
indicate that the growing demand for extension 


courses will not decline. 


NEED FOR AMERICAN STUDENTS OF 
THE ORIENT 

For guarding American interests, for under- 
standing and dealing with our neighbors in the 
Pacific Ocean area there are not enough Ameri- 
cans cognizant of the language and civilization 
of China, Japan, Siberia and the Philippines. 
A dozen writers unite in the preparation of a 
short book.?* It appeals to teachers of the 
social sciences, to intending journalists, to the 
business man, to seekers for political or social 
or religious posts and, especially, to students 


of literature, art and culture. 


LETTERS IN BUSINESS 

NEBRASKA’S | Weseen, university professor, 
extension instructor, teacher by radio, has writ- 
ten four good books on English that are in my 
humble library and sends me another that I 
find distinetly engaging.?® 

He begins with the observation that not all 
dead letters go to a well known department of 
the post-office in Washington; some reach and 
deaden the persons addressed. Lord Theign re- 
fused to read American letters because of their 
banality. But Charlie Schwab found British 
correspondence worse. The Weseen book elassi- 
fies business letters according to their purposes 
—dunning, selling, adjusting or whatever thev 
are. It lays down wide principles for each and 
gives many examples, good and bad. Revision 
of a letter is not the sign of low intelligence. 
Balzae, Macaulay, Thackeray, Carlyle, Kipling, 
Crawford, Hearn, Twain, Huxley, Roosevelt, 
Dostoevsky, rewrote and rewrote again. 

Authoritative argument for various forms and 
principles includes the Pope, Owen Young, 
Woodrow Wilson, Frank Vanderlip, General 
Pershing, The People’s Gas Company, Meredith 

28 Lewis Hodous, Editor, ‘‘Careers for Students 
of Chinese Language and Civilization.’’ Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 65 pp. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 25 cents. 

29 Maurice H. Weseen, ‘‘ Write Better Business 
Letters.’’ Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 


York. 332 pp. $2.00. 


Nicholson, Edward Bok, Mark Twain, Lincoln, 
George Horace Lorimer, Robert E. Lee, G. K. 
Chesterton, the Bank of Italy and other nota- 
bles. 

The whole technology of better writing js 
reviewed. 


LITTLE LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 


SHERWIN Copy has condensed his system into 
a pocketbook library of six alluring booklets 
“Grammar,” “Word Study and Punctuation,” 
“Composition,” “Story Writing and Journal- 
ism,” “Business by Letter,” “Dictionary of 
Errors.” He gives the disputed expressions on 
which the National Council of English published 
the judgment of linguists and writers. Dr. 
Cody is strong for individuality, freedom 
enough, but always for good manners and com- 
mon sense. He has a way of making technical 
matters important and attractive. 


STARS OF THE NORTH 


From the runic inscriptions of the prehistoric 
age to authors now writing, Professor Jorgenson 
carries the story of Norwegian letters.*! 

It is the work of a contemplative mind satis- 
fyingly philosophical and enriched by familiar- 
ity with letters of the world. The temperament, 


experiences and development of Norway’s fa- 
mous men—Holberg, Wessel, Wergeland, Ibsen, 
Bjoernson and others—follow stirring chapters 
on the eddas, sealds, sagas and folk-lore. Each 
period of literature is given the historic and 
social setting of its epoch and the influence 
coming from other peoples and by Norway ex- 
erted upon the literary spirit of the civilized 
world. The author is associate professor of 
Norwegian history and literature in St. Olat 
College, Minnesota. His love of his specialty 
makes his story animated and enjoyable. 


COMPOSITION NO LONGER A BORE 


To meet the challenge to education, says 
Author Paschall,** schools must produce those 


30 Sherwin Cody, ‘‘The New Art of Speaking 
and Writing English.’’ G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. Six volumes. 756 pp. $4.00. 

31 Theodore Jorgenson, ‘‘ History of Norwegian 
Literature.’’ The Macmillan Company, New York 
559 pp. $5.00. 

32 Alma Paschall, ‘‘Creative Expression.’’ Har- 
per and Brothers, New York. 279 pp. $1.20. 
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ean think problems through. A new and 


who 
quickened kind of teaching is necessary. In 
English this is evidenced by increased interest 
entitled to the 
irels which have been given in times past to 


ereative expression. It is 


teaching productive of mere receptivity. 
Whether 


. author is discoursing on how self-confidence 


There are six units in this book. 


is brought about or on personality, or writing 
the short story, or rhythm, or is talking with 
teachers, the presentation is so bright, alluring 
and incitive to making English study a delight, 
as to give the book a top-row place among 
teaching manuals. 


LANGUAGE AND CHILDREN’S 
INTERESTS 

A TEACHER’S guidebook for developing in 
children a command of language comes from 
two of the faculty of Boston’s Teachers Col- 
ere. 

You ean never “make” anything interesting, 
declare these writers, at their outset, but you 
can train your power to develop the interest 


that lies ready to be aroused. They take first 


the story because of its wide appeal. They 
develop various interesting procedures. Dram- 
atization, puppet shows, pageantry, peep 


shows, moving pictures, tableaux and other de- 
lightful mediums that ean be made starting 
points for oral and written composition are 
proposed with abundant illustration. The value 
and technique of teaching poetry are handled 
The 


reading as a healthy stimulant to much speaking 


an admirable manner. treatment of 
and to written composition is remarkably bright 
and fresh. 

Forty-eight new pictures embellish the text. 


COLLEGE COMPOSITION 

To promote the ability of speaking and writ- 
ing with a reasonable degree of correctness, 
clearness and effectiveness, with some regard for 
dignity and beauty, to develop ability to eriti- 
cize one’s own speech and writing, to improve 
the reading of any book with understanding 
and appreciation, to help a student tell good 
writing from bad, is the task Professors Espen- 

‘Caroline J. Trommer, Teresa A. Regan, 
‘‘Directing Language Power in the Elementary- 
Sek The Maemillan Company, New 


chool Child.’ 
York. 1553 pp. $2.00. 
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shade and Gates set for themselves in producing 
their new “Essentials.”** 

After a discussion of the ups and downs of 
rhetorical teaching through the ages the authors 
explain why they have selected the practical 
method in preference to the others. Know the 
essential principles, practise with them as your 
guide. Accordingly, this text expounds unity, 
coherence, emphasis and so forth and in con- 
nection with each quality adds a large amount 
of exercise. 

There is an index expurgatorius of four pages 
made up of trite expressions running from 
“abreast of the times” to “wound like a silver 
ribbon.” But “by leaps and bounds,” “the stu- 
dent body,” “on the part of the pupil” 


“the world has ever seen” are not in it. 


and 
Say, 
wouldn’t an interesting bit of research for an 
expectant Ph.D. in English be the collections of 
hackneyed phrases used by professors along 
with a list of expressions forbidden by news- 
paper editors? 

Our 
words often misused, misspelled or mispro- 


authors have thirty-seven pages of 


nounced. Here is where writers usually fight 


9 6 


the rhetoricians. “Leave go of me,” “heaps of 
good,” “aggravate,” “provoke,” “bound to do 
it,’ “diner,” “sleeper,” “smoker,” “don’t” for 
do not and a great number of words respectable 
in some good societies remain in the Gates- 
Espenshade lists of faulty fiction. Don’t worry, 
humble words, like working-class people, rise to 
respectability. But I vote a medal to these two 
gentlemen who have filled thirty-seven crowded 
pages with lists of themes for composition and 
have remarkably avoided triteness in it. The 
chart for correction of written work also de- 
serves more than honorable mention. 


THE HEAVENS 


PROFESSOR EppinGTon,®® of the chair of 
astronomy, University of Cambridge, expands 
into a complete volume three scientific lectures 
delivered in America correlating the discoveries 
of many modern examiners. 


The current scientific expression is that it 


34 A, Howry Espenshade, Theodore Jay Gates, 
‘¢Essentials of English Composition.’’ D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston. 530 pp. $2.00. 

35Sir Arthur Eddington, ‘‘The Expanding 
Universe.’’ The Macmillan Company, New York. 
182 pp. $2.00. 
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takes a hundred thousand million stars to make 
a hundred thousand mull 


one galaxy; ion galax- 


ies to make one universe. One earth is, im 
importance to other plane a middle-class 
world; the sun is a middling ort of star. 


Galaxies, space, the atom, the expanding sphere 
of the universe are the matters treated for the 


reader who is not a specialist. 


TEACHING GEOGRAPHY 


THERE is Journey geography, story geogra- 
phy, project, dramatic, probiem ed, socialized 


and activized geography. Dr. Moore, who pro- 


fesses education in Cornell University, and Prin- 
cipal \\ 11cox, wh ) oladde ns a s¢ h o] n Buffalo,*® 
ell all about ese and much more in a sugges- 
tive diseourse owing the demands of human 


curiosity, the interest of children, the social mis- 


understandings between peop . the stupidity of 
old methods of teaching, the fascinat 


The book is singularly at- 


on and sue- 
cess ol the new St le. 
and manner. 


tractive in content 


INTIMATE STUDY OF AN INDIAN 
TRIBE 

AN assistant curator®’ of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York City, took 
up residence on an Indian reservation and made 
a daily study of the sociological and physical 
situation of the people, especially of the women. 
Dr. Mead describes the reservation, its econo- 
mies, polities, organization, education, religion, 
morals, marriage customs, home situation and 


delinquent women. 


THE NEW ROUMANIA 
For Americans Roumania is_ important 
enough to warrant Stanford University to issue 
a volume®® upon the past and present of that 
romantic nation. 

A beautiful 

handsomely illustrated. 
teaches social science in Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, rapidly sketches the fortunes of the old 
Roman province Dacia, its many partitions and 
changes of rulers until the world war. Then 
German arms until the old 
A. Wilcox, ‘*The 
Book Com- 


craftsmanship it is, 
Professor Roucek, who 


piece of 


comes the ruin by 


386 Clyde B. Moore, 
Teaching of Geography.’’ American 
pany, New York. 256 pp. $1.40. 

37 Margaret Mead, ‘‘The Changing Culture of 
an Indian Tribe.’’ Columbia University Press, 
New York. 313 pp. $4.50. 

88 Joseph S. Roucek, ‘‘Contemporary Roumania 
and her Problems.’’ Stanford University Press, 
Stanford University, California. 422 pp. $4.00. 
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province is united again by the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, making of Roumania a nation of over 
eighteen million people, occupying a territory 
equal to the combined area of Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
Maryland. What the problem is to unite and 
organize the Roumanians separated for more 
than a thousand years, Professor Roucek then 
proceeds to clarify. He describes the peasant 
characteristics, the origins and plans of politi- 
cal parties, reforms, economies and foreign re- 
lations. 

Untrained for its great task, unready for 
democracy, in need of financial resources, the 
new nation had hard struggles to acquit itself 
with honor. But it has established itself, in 
the 
world. 


INFORMATION PALATABLY SERVED 
THE curator of chemistry in the Chicago Mu- 


confidence of its own people and of the 


seum of Science and Industry*® gathers old and 
new facts about fire, paper, glass, soap, chem- 
istry for the farm, salt, sugar, ceramics, health 
and the occupations of man, into a pictured 
book with history, anecdote and romance. I 
would want it in the school library, for it is the 
very stuff that with 
benefit to their growth. 


THE WORLD FOR MANKIND 
THE proper study of geography is man, so 
begins Edith Putnam Parker in her summary 
of the 
fifty-one teachers have written. 
of this study is to solve every-day problems, 
the third is ability to get by oneself further 


children devour great 


opus geographicus*® which 
The second aim 


magnum 


geographic information and more skill in its use. 

If there is any good idea appertaining to the 
subject that these bright people have not caught 
in their nets it hasn’t been loose long. Common 
and unusual errors are classified, the work of 
the superintendent, the reading of maps, how 
the Germans teach, correlation, and so on, along 
with records and member lists of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, are here, 
for this is its thirty-second year-book. 

89 Louis Ehrenfeld, ‘‘The Story of Common 
Things.’’ Milton, Balch and Company, 2 W. 45th 
Street, New York. 203 pp. $2.50. 

40 National Society for the Study of Education, 
Guy Montrose Whipple, Editor, ‘‘The Teaching 
of Geography.’’ Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, Bloomington, Illinois. 615 pp. Cloth, $4.00; 
paper, $3.00. 





